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arriers Warn: Higher Freight Costs Ahead 


LOOK—NO HANDS. Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Inc., an- 
nounced this new solid-state, tape-fed electronic computer last week. 
Big break-through—price. This ‘‘Monrobot Mark XI’ costs $25,000. 


Paper Makers Plan for New Markets, 
More Vigorous Product Development 


New York—A “healthy but far from booming” paper industry 
is waging a product-improvement campaign that may help to restore 
some of its lost markets and bring plant production closer to full 


capacity. 


That’s how industry observers size up the present situation—and 


the near future. While 62 mil- 
lion tons of excess capacity has 
held down company profits, in- 
dustry leaders feel their firms will 
get a long needed boost from 
these rapidly developing trends: 

®@ Product improvement. Most 
companies have gone full speed 
ahead on a plastic-paper mar- 
riage. Plastic-coated paper gives 
the paper package the same pro- 
tective qualities as 100% plastic 
packages, but at half the cost, 
producers say. 

“We feel we'll have to take 
paper’s rival, polyethylene, into 
camp and put it to work for us,” 
a spokesman for Gaylord Con- 
tainer Corp., of St. Louis, told 
PURCHASING WEEK. “The indus- 
try made a good beginning with 
plastic coated paper. This year 
we'll continue to look for new 
paper-plastic combinations with 
which to regain lost markets.” 

@Capture of new markets. 

(Turn to page 26, column 1) 


Prices Should Continue 
Stable in ‘60, Predicts 


Joint Economic Group 


Washington—One thing that 
Democrats and Republicans do 
agree on is that prices have been 
stable for a year or more, and 
are likely to remain stable for the 
year ahead. That is one of the 
major findings of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee of the Congress 
in its study of the President’s of- 
ficial economic message to Con- 
gress. 

But there the roads diverge. 
Democrats, led by Committee 
Chairman Sen. Paul Douglas of 
Illinois, applaud the stable price 
level, but charge that the Admin- 
istration has misdirected its basic 
economic policies. 

So, says Democrats, instead of 

(Turn to page 25, column 4) 


P/W PANORAMA 


@ Creation of a Federal Department of Transportation may 
be urged to help rails, truckers, and water carriers coordinate 
their tangled rate and service problems. Washington Per- 
spective (p. 4). Reports on probable recommendations in a 
long awaited transportation study soon to be released. 


@ If You're Buried by Paperwork, try to streamline your 
operations with up-to-date flowcharts. American Brake Shoe 
did it and eliminated costly duplications. Charts and explana- 
tory material on p. 18-19 tell how. 


@ Over-Optimism on the Part of Vendors, can cause major 
headaches. Burndy Corp. blamed its strict specifications for 
delivery difficulties but learned the real cause was supplier 
fear of losing bids. How Burndy moved in to help its sup- 


pliers is told on p. 8-9. 


@ Building Material Prices will behave in 1960 just about 
the same as last year—an over-all increase of about 2%. 
The outlook for key construction items is detailed on p. 3. 


Pittsburgh—“We're not just 
beating the bushes,” A _ sales 
executive for a major steel pro- 
ducer told PURCHASING WEEK. 
“We're tearing them up and 
sweeping the ground.” 

Steel mill and warehouse sales- 
men, refreshed in the techniques 
of “hard-sell,” are out in droves, 


Key Industrial 
Chemical Prices 
Shoot Upward 


New York—Prices of several 
key industrial chemicals shot up 
last week in what industry lead- 
ers described as a forerunner of 
“a 5 per cent to 6 per cent across 
the board price rise on bulk 
chemicals.” 

First barrage of price hikes 
was fired by Monsanto Chemical 
Co. and Pennsalt Chemical Corp. 
Monsanto announced it was 
raising phthalic anhydride prices 
2¢/lb to 18%2¢/lb on tank car 
quantities. Pennsalt jacked its 
bulk chlorine rates $4/ton to 
$67 /ton. 

The Anhydride and chlorine 
price boosts were quickly fol- 

(Turn to page 26, column 4) 


Congress Ponders Plan 
For Reform on Tax Rules 


Washington—Depreciation re- 
form, designed to increase the 
amount of money industry has 
to spend for new plant and equip- 
ment, moved to the center of the 
tax stage in Washington this 
week. 


tee of the House summoned Fred 
C. Scribner, Jr., Under Secretary 
(Turn to page 26, column 4) 


On the Downbeat 


Detroit — In Hollywood, 
they reach for bigger and 
better superlatives—tremen- 
dous, colossal, supercolossal, 
etc. In Detroit, these days, it’s 
the small words they like: 
compact, medium-compact, 
small-compact. 

Now it’s the turn of the 
truck—that mighty beast of 
burden—to feel the effects of 
the current Detroit fever for 
smaliness. Last week, Ford 
announced it’s building a 
“compact” truck, scaled to the 
dimensions of the Falcon car. 
The name is “Falcon Ran- 
chero,” and the price is about 
$1,862, exclusive of local taxes 
and freight. The tiny truck 


The ways and means commit-]| 


Now It's Turn of Steel Sellers 
To Beat the Bushes for Buyers 


beating the bushes, knocking on 
doors, and losing by one stroke 
on the golf course in an effort to 
turn the slackening tide in steel 
production. 

Steelmen currently are offering 
buyers everything from freight 
absorption and prompt delivery 
to better service and quality safe- 
guards, say the majority of P.A.’s 
queried by PURCHASING WEEK. 
They point out that even some 
“behind-the-scenes” price deals 
can be found. 

It all still adds up to at least 
six months of easy living ahead 
for steel buyers—but not much 
more than that. For after the ball 
is Over, some buyers will be roll- 
ing up their sleeves for a hedge- 
buying spree late in the third 
quarter against steel price hikes. 
These still are considered a good 
bet around mid-December al- 
though some salesmen and buyers 
believe producers may move even 
more slowly on prices and put 
off any increase action until early 
1961. 

(Turn to page 26, column 2) 


Inventories Still Rising 
In Mixed Trade Pattern 


W ashington—New factory 
stock, order, and sales figures 
present a mixed business pic- 
ture. The government reports that 
January hard goods sales and in- 
ventories continue to rise—but 
notes that incoming business has 
slipped considerably below year- 
end levels. 

A closer look at these key sta- 
tistics reveals interesting trends: 

(Turn to page 26, column 1) 


This Week’s 


Rising Costs in Labor, 
Material Will Offset 
Competitive Pressures 


New York—Start looking for 
new ways to save on transport 
costs. 

The competitive pressures that 
have kept rail, truck, and water 
freight rates stable for more than 
a year are being weakened slowly 
by rising labor and material costs. 
And _ carriers—excepting some 
railroads—admit higher trans- 
port costs are already in the 
works. 

While leading truck and water 
carriers queried by PURCHASING 
WEEK say the trend is definitely 
toward higher freight rates in the 
remainder of 1960, the railroad 
rate barometer still reads “steady 
to slight reductions.” 

But when asked what effect 
higher wage costs—the likely re- 
sult of current railroad labor ne- 
gotiations—will have on rates, 
rail officials say, “There will defi- 
nitely be no general rate in- 
creases. If higher rates are neces- 
sary to make up for increased 
labor costs, they will be selec- 
tive.” 

Their competitors insist the 
rails will be forced to pass on at 
least part of a bigger labor bill to 
shippers—particularly since they 
are also faced with increasing 
costs of materials. 

In general, here’s the near- 
term outlook on rates: 

Railroads: The rail motto 
“keep rates low to increase vol- 
ume” is beginning to show signs 
of wear. A flurry of rate gim- 
micks, such as incentive rates, 
all-cargo rates, and particularly 
the push on agreed charges— 
where a railroad contracts with 
a shipper for a major portion of 
his freight at a reduced charge— 
have met stiff opposition from 

(Turn to page 25, column 1) 


of previous blue sky forecasts. 
With some of the 


leading the way. 


or December). 


goes on sale this month. 
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BALANCE SHEET—The mixed business pattern now 
emerging from sensitive business areas is forcing a reassessment 


frosting 
estimates, sales managers now face the realization that despite 
its “best ever” proportions, 1960 is still no competitive push- 
over. So the sales push is on wih industries like steel (see story 
above), autos, nonferrous, paper and paperboard, and others 


off earlier overenthusiastic 


eee 
COMPETITION—In steel, the impending return of at least 
a few old hard-sell tactics has convinced many buyers they are 
all but in the driver’s seat again. 
policies on two key assumptions: 
@ That there will be no major price increases in steel for 
the balance of 1960 (or at least no earlier than late November 


They are basing purchasing 


(Turn to page 25, column 4) 
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Steel Scrap Drop 


Overcomes Rubber Rise 
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This Weeks Commodity Prices 


Mar. 2. Feb. 24 


METALS 
Pig iron, Bessemer, Pitts., gross ton.........+.-+005. 67.00 
ae Se, WONG, WRNIOY, BOONES COM. 2... cvcccccccecces 66.00 
no cea ic ce abeerteencene 80.00 
Steel, structural shapes, Pitts., cWt.......scccscccees 5.50 
Steel, structural shapes, Los Angeles, cwt............ 6.20 
ee 5.975 
EE ee eee rere 5.675 
Se, OO, CORD, GUE, 6 oi rics cccveseesesece 5.30 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Pitts., gross ton........... 36.00 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Cleve., gross ton.......... 36.00 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Chicago, gross ton........ 33.00 
EEE ORE OUTT TT TTT Ee .26 
Secondary aluminum, #380 Ib..............05e000. 25 
Copper, electrolytic, wire bars, refinery, Ib........... 327 
Copper scrap, #2, smelters price, Ib................ 253 
rr Pe cae e nee eeébee 12 
Nickel, electrolytic, producers, Ib..............e000% .74 
Puicmel, electrolytic, dealers, 1D... ... cesses cccceces 74 
ie aa ss oA ct.weeebeeensenes 1.008 
Zinc, Prime West, East St. Louis, Ib................ 13 
FUELS} 
aero we Of Dunner C, Gull. BOL... csccccccces 2.00 
Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, N.Y. barge, bbl............ 2.37 
Heavy fuel, PS 400, Los Angeles, rack, bbl.......... 2.15 
Lp-Gas, Propane, Okla. tank cars, gal.............. 045 
Gasoline, 91 oct. reg., Chicago, tank car, gal......... ll 
Gasoline, 84 oct. reg., Los Angeles, rack, gal......... 112 
NE RE ee eee .09 
Heestine oll #2, Chicago, bulk, gal... .....ccccccees 088 
CHEMICALS 
Ammonia, anhydros, refrigeration, tanks, ton........ 90.50 
Benzene, petroleum, tanks, Houston, gal............. 34 
Caustic soda, 76% solid, drums, carlots, cwt......... 4.80 
Coconut, oil, inedible, crude, tanks, N.Y. Ib.......... .193 
Coepeeee, GyMtmetS, TANKS, TD... 0. cece ccccccccccs .293 
Linseed oil, raw, in drums, carlots, Ib............... 171 
Phthalic anhydride, tanks, lb.....................- .165 
Polyethylene resin, high pressure molding, carlots, Ib. . 325 
Rosin, W.G. grade, carlots, fob N.Y. cwt............ 13.70 
ae se hues oe oa0 6 VM Oa 800 bees 31 
Soda ash, 58%, light, carlots, cwt.................. 1.55 
CO, CE. BO OOD s csc cicccrereseccecs 23.50 
Sulfuric acid 66° commercial, tanks, ton............ 22.35 
Tallow, inedible, fancy, tank cars, N.Y. Ib........... .058 
Titanium dioxide, anatase, reg. carlots, Ib............ .255 
PAPER 
Book paper, A grade, Eng. finish, Untrimmed, carlots, 

Me Cranes k:4:5. 4 oie 0k ae 0A AS EE Ro 17.20 
Bond paper, #1 sulfite, water marked 20 Ib, car. lots 

i ih ob 6h a5. o bb Bs ws 6 pa DSA Sed b HES Oo 25.20 
Coppoonnd, Gel. N.Y., carlots, ton. .......6cccccess 100.00 
Wrapping paper, std. Kraft, basis wt. 50 Ib rolls...... 9.25 
Gummed sealing tape, #2, 60 Ib basis, 600 ft. bundle. . 6.30 
Old corrugated boxes, dealers, Chicago, ton.......... 20.00 
BUILDING MATERIALS{ 
Cement, Portland, bulk carlots, fob New Orleans, bbl. . 3.65 
Cement, Portland, bulk carlots, fob N.Y., bbl........ 4.18 
Southern pine, 2x4, s4s, trucklots, fob N.Y., mftbm... 124.00 
Douglas fir, 2x4, s4s, carlots, fob Chicago, mftbm... . 137.00 
Douglas fir, 2x4, s4s, carlots, fob Toronto, mftbm... . 118.00 
TEXTILES 
ee 106 
ES 333 
Peemeceoen, oe, GOxeo, N.Y., spot, yd... .ccccccsccs .220 
rn Sn awe, DENGe, PLD, YO. wi ccccccccccccs 235 
ake ose bars seis 6a ace eee 1.47 
HIDES AND RUBBER 
Hides, cow, light native, packers, Chicago, Ib........ .20 
Rubber, #1 std ribbed smoked sheets, N.Y., Ib....... .410 


+ Source: Petroleum Week { Source: Engineering News-Record 
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Year % Yrly 
Ago Change 
67.00 0 
66.00 0 
80.00 0 
5.50 0 
6.20 0 
5.975 0 
5.675 0 
5.30 0 
44.00 18.2 
42.50 —15.3 
42.00 —21.4 
.247 1 §.3 
218 +-14.7 
296 +-10.5 
.265 — 4,5 
11 + 9,1 
.74 0 
.74 0 
1638 3 29 
ll 1-18.2 
2.00 0 
2.37 0 
2.15 0 
055 —18.2 
113 — 2.7 
117 — 43 
104 —13.5 
a5 —20.0 
90.50 0 
31 9,7 
4.80 0 
—_— -«. FS 
278 5.4 
163 + 4.9 
165 0 
35 — 71 
9.85 +-39,1 
30 1. 3.3 
Be 0 
23.50 0 
22.35 0 
.073 —20.5 
255 0 
17.00 + 12 
24.20 + 4,1 
100.00 0 
9.00 i 2.3 
6.40 — 1.6 
23.50 —13.0 
3.65 0 
4.29 — 2.6 
124.00 0 
135.00 + 1.5 
115.00 + 2.6 
102 3.9 
358 —, 7.0 
.185 4+18.9 
22 + 68 
1.395 4+. 5A 
21 — 48 
309 +32.7 
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This Week’s 


Price Perspective 


MARCH 7-13 


BACKING AND FILLING OF PRICE AVERAGES—without any 
clear-cut trend—remains one of the startling facts of 1960 economic life. 

It leaves PURCHASING WEEK’S sensitive commodity index virtually 
unchanged from 7 months ago (see above). This type of long-run stability is 
almost unprecedented in a period of rising business activity. 

It did seem for a time—right after the steel settlement—that prices would 
shoot up. In fact they did rise about 242% through January. 

But February weaknesses have completely wiped out these gains. The 
reasons: our old friends, supply and demand. Strike-affected industries are 
again turning out ample supplies. And demand—particularly in steel, autos, 
and machine tools—has been a bit disappointing. 

It means a return to the “irregularly sideways” pattern of late °59—with 
the interplay of strengths and weaknesses tending to balance out. 

° * ~ 

PETROLEUM presents a perfect illustration of strength and weakness 
existing side by side in the same industry. 

The easiness is centered in heating oils—and reflects a warmer-than-normal 
winter in many areas of the country. Big industry inventory of heating oils— 
now estimated at about 27 million barrels over a year ago—is the major 
reason for recent reductions of up to 1¢ a gallon. 

Gasoline tags present the firming side of the oil picture. Recent boost by 
Central U.S. and New England refiners will spread. How fast, depends again 
on the weather and on how soon the spring driving season begins. 

+ . . 

TEXTILES present a similar mixed price picture. 

Recent signing of contracts calling for a 5% hike in wages has resulted 
in selected boosts—particularly in knitted goods and denims. 

But now there’s considerable doubt whether the increases will spread to 
industrial textiles. This segment, which counts for about 30% of all textile 
business, reports demand from auto firms is sagging. 

Include synthetics and you find actual price declines in the textile sphere. 
The 7% cut in 1.5 denier dacron staple fiber reflects both growing competi- 
tion and technological improvements. 

& . 7 

THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY is one area where strength predominates. 

Indications are that recent boosts in industrial chemicals—such as chlorine, 
phthalic anhydride, soda ash, and calcium chloride—may be the signal for 
a general industry-wide boost. 

But any rise here can hardly be called inflationary. In chlorine and soda 
ash, for example, the boosts are the first since 1956. Generally speaking, 
chemical prices have remained remarkably stable. In fact, wholesale prices 
for this group are actually below year-ago levels. 


METALS REMAIN WEAK—A direct counterbalance to chemical 
strength. 

Spotty copper trend is cropping up both here (dealer prices were down 
1¢/lb. in New York last week) and abroad. 

Outlook is for ultimate decline to 30¢ long-run level (see pp. 6 & 7). 

In steel, the weakness is ostensibly limited to demand since base prices are 
set. But there’s also a ptice effect—if you look hard enough: (1) anticipated 
indirect price boosts—via extras—are now out. (2) more and more con- 
cessions are beginning to creep into the steel price structure. 

Scrap, a steel raw material, is showing the same pattern. Tags recently 
broke $7 a ton at Pittsburgh—indicating growing fear of a steel dip. 


Building Materials to Scale a Modest Plateau 


New York—P.A.’s can look 
for building material prices to 
follow approximately the same 
course as last year—when they 
rose about 2% chart at 
right). 

January started out like last 
year—with scattered price rises 
already posted for cement, wood, 
siding, and roofing materials. 
These are enough to offset a few 
soft spots. 

The reasons for the 
strength in building 
tags are: 


(see 


over-all 
materials 


@Current optimism. Predic- 
tions call for construction ex- 
penditures of $55.3  billion—-a 
2% gain on boom 1959. A 15% 
increase in commercial and in- 
dustrial building is expected to 
more than offset a decline for resi- 
dential construction. 


®@ Home building levels. Hous- 
ing starts slumped for 6 months 
up to last November and then 


strengthened. Business has ex- 
ceeded forecasts so far this year 
for home builders, and mass 
housing awards have _ been 
stepped up. 

Until very recently, a 10% 


drop was widely predicted for 
residential housing in 1960. The 
strong early demand has brought 
about more optimistic expecta- 
tions, and many builders look for 
a decline of less than 3%. 


@Money market prospects. 
Tight money, which has been a 
restraining influence on construc- 
tion demand, should ease over the 
year. 

A budget surplus will cut down 
Treasury borrowing, and the less- 
than-expected buildup of inven- 
tories after the steel strike also 
should make money more avail- 
able (see PW, Feb. 29, p. 2). 

Building material prices have 
already begun to reflect the im- 
proved outlook for 1960. 

Cement has gone up about 10¢ 
a barrel in most parts of the 
country. Softwood plywood went 
up 3% in January. Other build- 
ing materials, such as asbestos- 
cement siding and roofing ma- 
terials went up from 4% to 5% 
in February. 

March 1 will see 4% price 
boosts for mineral wool and fiber 
glass insulation. 

However, many of these price 
changes have been selective 
rather than across-the-board. For 
example: Lloyd Fry, Jr., presi- 
dent of Lloyd & Fry, a major 
roofing materials firm, explained 
that the 4% to 5% increase in 
prices his company instituted, in- 
cluded a number of decreases and 
a range of increases varying from 
1% to 13%. 

Soft spots are to be found in 
these areas: 


@ Cement on the Eastern Sea- 
board. These tags haven't gone 
up because of strong foreign com- 
petition. The president of one 
upstate New York firm told Pur- 
CHASING WEEK that his company 
gives occasional concessions from 
mill prices to meet Norwegian 
and Israeli cement quotations. 


@ Lumber, while firm in the 
wake of quickening mass housing 
contract awards, is in ample sup- 
ply at the yards, and prices may 
ease soon, and remain soft for a 


few months—until awarded 
building actually starts. 
@Construction Glass and 
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Paint. These tags won’t go up 
either, say major manufacturers 
contacted by PURCHASING WEEK. 


@ Hardwood plywood prices 
are being pressed down by foreign 
imports and excess industry ca- 
pacity. On the West Coast, mills 
report difficulty in moving their 
bellwether 4-in. sanded fir ply- 
wood at the low price of $68 per 
Msf because buyers generally ex- 
pect prices to go even lower. 

Rising inventories have 
brought about price cuts of $1 
to $7.20/ton for structural steel 
in warehouses at Cleveland, St. 


Paul, St. Louis, Buffalo and Dal- 
las. Steel building sheet dropped 
sharply in Seattle, and Detroit 
also reported lower prices. 

Price revisions for structural 
steel shapes are imminent at 
Eastern warehouses also. How- 
ever, firms refused to disclose 
whether there would be upward 
or downward revisions. They 
may follow the recent Pittsburgh 
pattern where the net result was 
higher prices for heavy structural 
shapes—and lower prices for the 
lighter shapes, where foreign 
competition is an important fac- 
tor. 
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Melting furnace at Calumet & Hecla, Inc.— Wolverine 
Division, where Shell trus Fluid 902 eliminates the 
danger of hydraulic line fires. 


Ready...aim...NO FIRE! 


Take 10 high-temperature alloy-melting 
furnaces, hydraulically operated—each 
pouring 1500 lbs. of molten metal every 
hour in close proximity to ‘“‘live”’ 
draulic lines—and you can readily see 
why selection of hydraulic fluids is im- 
portant to Calumet & Hecla’s Wolverine 


Tube Division. 


Now the operation is made more reli 
able by the use of Shell Irus Fluid 902, a 
water-in-oil emulsion type fluid. Irus’ 5 
Fluid was C & H’s choice, after carefully 


SRFIELL RUS FLUID 9O2 


the low-cost, fire-resistant hydraulic fluid 


hy- 


erties. 


studying other commercial hydraulic flu- 
ids—for many reasons: 


1. Irus Fluid will not support combustion. 


2. Irus Fluid has excellent lubricating prop- 


3. Irus Fluid has hydraulic efficiency and 


equipment compatibility. 


fluids. 


Purchasing Week 


4. Irus Fluid is economical, costing about 
one-third less than other fire-resistant 


. Irus Fluid’s bright yellow color makes it 
easy to spot and trace leaks. 


In plant after plant, operators find that 
these advantages assure maximum safety 
to both personnel and equipment. 


If you have a hydraulic line fire hazard, 
we suggest that you have the Shell In- 
dustrial Products Representative show 
you the many advantages in Irus Fluid 
902; or write to Shell Oil Company, 50 W. 
50th St., New York 20, N. Y., or 100 Bush 
St., San Francisco 6, Calif. In Canada: 
Shell Oil Company of Canada, Ltd., 505 
University Ave., Toronto 2, Ontario. 


This Week's 


Washington 
Perspective 


A new government agency with authority over all forms of 
transportation that get federal assistance may be a way out of 
the present transportation tangle. 


MARCH 7-13 


So said Under Secretary John J. Allen, Jr., in a speech last 
week that seems to have leaked the contents of the Commerce 
Dept.’s transportation report. That’s the study with recommenda- 
tions that’s supposed to come up with a federal transportation 
policy that would do equal justice to the railroads, truckers, and 
barge operators. 

Allen’s speech had plenty to say about what a coordinated 
transportation policy should do. But it didn’t say whether 
the proposed agency should be set up in the Commerce Dept.— 
or whether, for instance, it would require creation of a depart- 
ment of transportation. 


The new agency, though, would coordinate and direct the 
sprawling transport functions now carried out separately in such 
agencies as the Bureau of Public Roads, the Federal Aviation 
Agency, the Army’s Corps of Engineers, the Maritime Adminis- 
tration, etc. Allen appears to have in mind the same sort of 
thing as the transport ministries set up in some European 
countries. 

“We are due for some revision in our way of thinking of 
transportation,” he says. “Coordination is the theme. We must 
regard it as a single service need, to which the separate transport 
modes will contribute in line with their economic advantage.” 

With the vast increase in transport requirements in the postwar 
world, Allen questions whether the “need for highways, airways, 
waterways, railways and so forth really add up to the total need 
for transportation, or will the whole need be somewhat less than 
the sum of its parts.” 


In this respect, the new agency he proposes would have two 
main functions: to set long-range plans to mesh the various modes 
of transport into one coordinated system; and secondly, to carry 
out many of the functions now decentralized in various agencies. 
Leeway would be provided to allow other agencies to continue 
to conduct specialized transport programs, such as those in the 
Pentagon for national defense. 


The new agency, under Allen’s proposal, would have control 
of the purse strings. It would determine which form of trans- 
portation would get how much federal money in accordance with 
the nation’s over-all transport needs. 


As a result of the increasing amounts of federal money going 
into various transportation enterprises each year, Allen says 
that the whole area of transportation has now become the con- 
cern of a higher level of government policy makers. It is a “public 
issue to be discussed in the same councils as other great issues 
of government, taxation, defense, foreign aid and the like.” 

Other points Allen mentioned in his speech, made at the 
annual highway conference in California last week: 

@ All users of federally-aided transportation systems should 
be required to pay in relation to the degree of benefit they derive 
—including truckers, water shippers, and airlines. 


@ There is a need for legislation to allow railroads and other 
carriers to branch out into other forms of transportation. 


© Federal leadership, supported by the necessary legislation, 
is needed to determine and guide investments, both public and 
private, into the necessary transport facilities. 


Approval of any Presidential price commission grows even 
more remote. 


A Senate banking subcommittee recently completed three 
days of hearings on the Reuss-Clark bill that would authorize 
the President to set up a commission to review wage and price 
hikes that “threaten national economic stability.” 


The hearings failed to produce much interest—a notable con- 
trast to the controversy such “pre-price” notification proposals 
created a year ago. 

Big reason for the apathy: the general agreement that infla- 
tion is already pretty well contained and will remain so. 

Presidential economic adviser Raymond Saulnier warned the 
subcommittee that the bill might actually abet inflation, by 
inhibiting business from making price reductions for fear they 
couldn’t raise them again later without undergoing federal 
scrutiny. 
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Bright Spot on Horizon: Rising Profit Totals 


New York—The rising profit 
curve remains one of the bright- 
est spots on the business horizon. 

A PURCHASING WEEK spot- 
check of major industrial firms 
finds almost unanimous agree- 
ment among top executives on 
the earnings outlook. Most firms 
report profits at record levels— 
and a good many of them see even 
further boosts in the coming 
months. 

Many of those queried also feel 
that you have to look beyond the 
financial statements to get the 
full implication of the new profit 
boom. They see the record 
amount of money pouring into 
company tills as having “a not 
insignificant effect on corporate 
pricing and buying policies.” 

Here’s how top executives see 
these side effects shaping up: 

®@ Prices—Profits in many in- 
stances are partly offsetting higher 
labor costs—helping to keep tags 
steady. Several big suppliers pri- 
vately admit that the current ex- 
cellent profit position is the basic 
reason that they are able to pass 
up—or limit—price boosts at 
this time. 

A leading Midwestern steel 
fabricator sums it up this way: 
“With our profits up about 25%, 
there’s no crying need for any 
price boost now. Of course, if 
steel prices rise, then all bets are 
off.” 

@ Capital equipment—Profits, 
along with depreciation reserves, 
are providing a majority of the 
funds for capital expansion and 
modernization. The high level 
of retained earnings helps explain 
why the nation’s manufacturers 
are talking of a 20% boost in 
capital outlays for 1960. 

Says the president of one large 
Eastern fabricating plant: 

“We're just like anybody else. 
With more money in our pockets, 
there’s a good chance we’re going 
to spend a bit more.” 

@ Inventories—Heavy cash in- 
flow has helped reduce corporate 
dependence on banks. It’s per- 
mitting necessary inventory ac- 
cumulation even in areas where 
bank credit is still tight. 

This strong profit influence on 
price and buying trends can be 
expected to persist. Record ’60. 
after-tax profit outlook (esti- 
mated at $27 billion)—plus even 
distribution through all types of 
industries—will see to that. 


AGGREGATE PROFITS 


As for the current outlook for 
aggregate profits, the chart above 
tells the story. The earnings re- 
covery over the past year or so 
has bordered on the spectacular. 
In just one year—from 1958 to 
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Corporate Profits After Taxes 
1949-60 
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1959—after-tax profits went up 
by 30%. 

What’s more, another 10% 
gain is in the cards for 1960. It 
gives the nation’s firms still more 
leeway in dealing with (1) rising 
costs, and (2) inventory and 
equipment purchases over the 
next few months. 

Most firms have been able to 
offset a rising cost curve mainly 
by increasing their sales volume. 
Lower profits per unit—but with 
more units sold—is the secret of 
their current profit success. 

But it is taking a toll as far as 
profit margins are concerned. 


Many firms openly admit 
they’d settle for last spring’s mar- 
gin levels. At that time the 


after-tax margin per dollar of 
sales soared to 5.5¢ per dollar of 


sales—topping the 5.2¢ high 
reached during the previous 
boom. 


If these margins fall below 5¢ 
in 1960, it would be in line with 
historical developments. A study 
of post-business cycles indicates 
that margins always tend to taper 
off in the latter phases of a boom. 
For that’s usually a time when 
costs are rising more rapidly 
than prices. 

But for reasons noted above, 
this won’t interfere with the con- 
tinued rise in absolute profits— 
one of the key factors in shaping 
price and buying trends. 


PROFIT DISTRIBUTION 


Profit distribytion is still an- 
other barometer of fiscal health. 

A PURCHASING WEEK spot- 
check reveals that almost all 
major industries look for some 
profit improvement in 1960. 

@ Steel—All producers expect 
profits to rise on the basis of a 
125-million ton production year. 
One major company, hard hit by 
the strike last year, actually ex- 
pects its net earnings to double 


this year. 


- 


Weekly Production Records 


Steel ingot, thous tons 
Autos, units 
Trucks, units 


Crude runs, thous bbl, daily aver 


Distillate fuel oil, thous bbl 
Residual fuel oil, thous bbl 
Gasoline, thous bbl 


Petroleum refineries operating rate, 


Container board, tons 
Boxboard, tons 

Paper operating rate, % 
Lumber, thous of board ft 


Bituminous coal, daily aver thous tons 
Electric power, million kilowatt hours 
Eng const awards, mil $ Eng News-Rec 505.6 


* Revised 
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Latest Week Year 
Week Ago Ago 
2,654 2,690* 2,556 
154,785 158,898* 127,783 
31,301 31,138* 25,104 
8,108 8,081 8,236 
13,188 12,619 15,267 
6,980 6,785 7,483 
28,633 28,518 27,966 
% 83.1 93.9 85.4 
151,036 174,762 147,396 
99,672 96,040 94,555 
96.5 97.6* 90.9 
249,738 248,556 236,748 
1,199 1,382* 1,343 
14,092 14,226 12,972 
307.8 523.1 


®@ Chemicals—Glowing expec- 
tations also come from the fast 
growing chemical industry. Ex- 
ecutives queried by McGraw- 
Hill’s Chemical Week indicate 
they expect earnings to climb 
from 10-20% in 1960. 

¢ Autos—The automotive in- 
dustry provides additional optim- 
ism about profits. If sales go 
well this spring, profits could 
come fairly close to 1955’s record 
$1.9 billion. And high profits 
here usually mean high profits in 
a lot of supplier industries. 

@ Machinery — Equipment 
makers—aided by the upturn in 
capital spending also expect sharp 
profit gains. Earnings could rise 
as much as 20% above 1959— 
though foreign competition could 
hurt individual firms. 

®@ Paper — Increased produc- 
tion (in the order of 5%) plus 
recent rises in board prices, will 
tend to push up earnings by close 
to 20%. 


Pentagon Begins Drive to 


Ease Surplus Purchasing 


Washington — The Pentagon 
has begun a drive to make it 
easier to buy surplus military 
goods. 

First step is a drastic reduction 
in the number of military in- 
stallations authorized to sell sur- 
plus equipment. A second step is 
the consolidation of the count- 
less mailing lists maintained by all 
the military bases which sell sur- 
plus goods into one master roster 
listing potential buyers by com- 
modity and region. 

Right now, at least 300 bases 
conduct surplus sales at one time 
or another. Just about each one 
maintains its own mailing lists of 
potential customers. By the end 
of the year, there will be only 35 
installations authorized to sell 
surplus goods. These bases will 
periodically auction off large lots 
of surplus material shipped in 
from other military installations 
throughout the nation. 

A single master list of poten- 
tial buyers of surplus military 
equipment will be maintained at 
Kelly AFB, San Antonio, Tex. 
It will be broken down. by com- 
modity and region. Bidders will 
be notified of sales of only equip- 
ment in which they are interested 
and of auctions to be conducted 
in the area in which they are 
located. 

All the outstanding mailing 
lists are now being consolidated 
into the single master roster. If 
you're interested in getting listed, 
write to the National Bidders 
Control Center, P. O. Box 286 at 
Kelly AFB. 
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Arraignment For 


Electric Firms 
Set on Mar. 16 


Philadelphia—Electrical equip- 
ment manufacturers and indivi- 
duals indicted last month on 
criminal charges of price-fixing 
and other antitrust violations 
will enter their pleas at a federal 
arraignment here March 16. 

Justice Dept. Attorney William 
L. Maher said that trial action 
necessitated by the arraignments 
will be scheduled for the federal 
criminal court term in late May 
or June. 

The Antitrust Division’s in- 
vestigation of the electrical equip- 
ment industry is continuing, 
meanwhile, with hearings before 
two new federal grand juries at 
Philadelphia. The old grand jury, 
which sat almost a year before 
handing down seven criminal in- 
dictments and six corresponding 
civil suits resulting from identical 
bid charges, has all but finished 
its participation in the antitrust 
inquiry. Additional indictments 
are expected as a result of the 
new grand jury inquiries, which 
are reported to be concentrating 


Here is a box score of the 
Feb. 16 and 17 indictments 
and the areas in which the de- 
fendant companies will plead: 

@ Three indictments charg- 
ing fixing of prices, terms and 
conditions of sale of power 
switchgear and circuit-break- 
ers name General Electric, 
Westinghouse, Allis-Chalmers, 
I-T-E Circuit Breaker Co., 
and Federal Pacific Electric 
Co. These indictments alleged 
that the defendants also con- 
spired to allocate business 
among themselves and submit 
collusive bids, to refuse to sell 
certain equipment to other 
electrical manufacturers, and 
to eliminate and suppress com- 
petition by raising prices of 
certain components bought by 
other equipment companies. 

@ Four indictments naming 
12 companies on charges they 
conspired to fix and maintain 
prices of bushings, lightning 
arrestors, insulators, and open 
fuse cutouts. All companies, 
however, were not named in 
each product group and the 
indictments did not include 
such additional charges as col- 
lusive bidding and division of 
markets that marked the first 
set. The defendant firms in the 
second group of indictments 
include: General Electric, 
Westinghouse, Lapp Insulator 
Co., Ohio Brass Co., H. K. 
Porter Co., McGraw-Edison 
Co., Hubbard & Co., Joslyn 
Manufacturing & Supply Co., 
Porcelain Insulator Corp., 
I-T-E Circuit Breaker Co., A. 
B. Chance, and Southern 
States Equipment Corp. 


in the heavy equipment field in- 
volving transformers and turbine- 
generators. 

In Washington meanwhile, 
Senator Estes Kefauver, chair- 
man of the Senate Antitrust Sub- 
committee, indicated his group 
may resume its previous hearings 
on the pricing policies of major 
electrical companies. But Ke- 
fauver let it be known his return 
to that field probably would not 
take place until his subcommittee 
completes its current investiga- 


Washington — The Supreme 
Court has virtually blockaded all 
future efforts by manufacturers 
to enforce suggested resale prices 
in non-fair trade areas. 

The high tribunal said, in a 6-3 
ruling last week, that Parke, 
Davis & Co., Detroit, violated the 
Sherman Act in 1956 when it at- 
tempted—though unsuccessfully 
—to control price-cutting on 
some of its pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts in non-fair trade areas in 
and around Washington, D. C. 
The ruling says that a manu- 


facturer may still legally refuse 
to sell to customers who will not 
resell at prices suggested by the 
seller. But the court says, in 
effect, that any additional means 
used by the seller to get whole- 
salers and retailers to go along 
with his prices amounts to 
putting together a combination in 
violation of the Sherman Act. 
Parke, Davis defended its con- 
duct as no more than the exercise 
of its legal right as a seller— 
secured by a 1919 ruling of the 
Supreme Court and known as the 


Colgate Doctrine—to pick the 
people it would do business with. 

Justice William Brennan agreed 
with the government’s contention 
that Parke, Davis went far be- 
yond the permissible limits of 
that doctrine. 

Justice John M. Harlan, one of 
the dissenters, said the new ruling 
kills the Colgate Doctrine. Ac- 
cording to Harlan, “We are left 
completely in the dark as to what 
the purported new standard is for 
establishing a contract, combina- 
tion, or conspiracy . . .” Harlan 


Supreme Court Gives Fair Trade Another Jolt 


charged the court was killing the 
40-year-old Colgate Doctrine 
while pretending it was not doing 
so. 

The new court ruling is still 
another blow to manufacturers 
who have tried various means of 
controlling retail price-cutting on 
their products. Discount houses 
and the repeal of some 16 state 
fair trade laws have forced many 
manufacturers — including the 
major electrical appliance makers 
—to abandon fair trading, as un- 
workable. 


tion of drug industry pricing. 
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.. world’s largest stainless steel plates 


re Carlson service is a cooperative venture 
that gets practically impossible jobs done. The proc- 
essing and finishing of these, the world’s largest stain- 
less steel plates, is an example of such teamwork. 

As this was a “‘first time’’ job, the most careful plan- 
ning and coordination had to be exercised. Oversize 
ingot molds and a 70-ton capacity furnace had to be 
used. It took the country’s largest plate mill to roll the 
ingots to slabs, the slabs to plates. The finished plates, 
cut-to-shape by Carlson specialists, met every cus- 
tomer requirement. 

These huge plates, of Type 304 stainless steel, were 
made to Specification A-240 Grade S (ASTM A240-T). 
Each plate weighed over 49,000 pounds; one measured 
461" x 179” x 2”’; the other 451” x 184” x 2’’. Destined 
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ready for processing at Carison 


for a nuclear application, these plates were flame-cut 
and abrasive-cut to make two half-circles. The entire 
order totaled nearly 100,000 pounds. 

Cooperation made this “‘colossus’’ a success— coopera- 
tion under the knowing eyes of Carlson specialists. This 
same team is ready to work on your order. We invite 
you to write, wire or phone for further information. 


GO. GEV RESOW Zc 


Staines Steel Excbusively 


144 Marshalton Road 
THORNDALE, PENNSYLVANIA 
District Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


PLATES * PLATE PRODUCTS + HEADS « RINGS « CIRCLES + FLANGES « FORGINGS + BARS and SHEETS (No. 1 Finish) 


sy Cents per ib. (copper electrolytic) 
The Price of Copper 
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Long-Term Copper Price Outlook: 
Point Near 30¢/b. Through Year 


New York—Where will the 
price of copper ultimately settle? 

One reputable estimate: 30¢ . 
Ib. on the average over the next 
15 years (see chart at left for past 
and predicted levels). 

Such is the long-term price 
outlook for the red metal as seen 
by one of the copper industry’s 
leading statisticians—William P. 
Shea of C. Tennant, Sons & Co. 


He’s made a thorough study of 


the supply-cost elements entering | g 


into the copper price equation 
and he sees 30¢/lIb. as the level 
towards which red metal tag 
should tend from now through 
1975 (in 1960 dollars). 

It’s an important price to keep 
in mind. 

For one thing, it’s a useful 
gage when trying to estimate how 


Talking about or working with, the same thing applies. Anything 
below Royal Blue’s performance level is simply unrealistic. Like 


looking for a cut-price brain surgeon. 


Even at $162,000, the cost of wire rope is important. That’s why 
S0-SO ropes can cost you more in the long run, because so-so ropes 
are short run. Royal Blue, on the other hand, is built by America’s 
oldest manufacturer of wire rope to last, to do the job without a 


whimper. Here’s why. 


Royal Blue is made from the toughest rope wire ever made— 
Type 1105—extra high-strength improved plow steel. This pedigree 
gives to the rope qualities that you can’t find in any other rope: 
exceptional resistance to shock, abrasion, fatigue and impact. 
Add to these a flexibility that age cannot wither nor hustling fade 
and you’ve got a collection of characteristics that make Royal Blue 


the strongest rope you’ve ever used. 


A $162,000 Dipper Shovel deserves the best and your Roebling 
Distributor has it... Royal Blue. For information, write to 
Roebling’s Wire Rope Division, Trenton 2, N.J. 


ROE BLING 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


Gh 


John A. Roebling’s Sons Division * The Colorado Fuel and Iron Corporation 
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far a copper price change will 


0. 

Take the current price of 
copper, for example. There are 
growing signs that the 33¢/Ib. 
price of the major producers will 
ease soon. 


@ All the domestic mining and 
producing companies (except for 
Phelps Dodge’s Laurel Hill re- 
finery) have settled with their 
unions. Full production is ex- 
pected by the 2nd quarter. 


@Stocks of refined copper 
stand at about the year-ago levels 
before the rash of strikes 
began. 


@Copper futures have been 
losing ground, and last week the 
big Belgian Congo producer, 
Union Miniere du Haut Katanga, 


dropped its price 1.35¢/lb. to 
31.75¢. 
@Consumer_ resistance has 


stiffened to offerings of premium- 
priced copper above the 33¢/Ib. 
charged by the major primary 
producers. 


So far price trimming, except 
for the Belgian Congo producer, 
has been confined to the higher 
priced copper, but it will only be 
a question of time—unless do- 
mestic producers choose to cur- 
tail production—before supply 
exerts its downward pressure on 
the 33¢/lb. quotation of the 
major producers. 

How far down will copper 
prices go? At what level will they 
stabilize? 

The long-run average copper 
price can help you _ decide 
whether to wait on copper pur- 
chases, buy ahead, or keep your 
copper inventories steady. 

Here’s how Shea arrives at his 
30¢/lb. average price for copper 
—from now through 1975. His 
basic approach is to consider de- 
mand, supply, the cost of copper 
to American industry (price mul- 
tiplied by quantity consumed), 
and the cost of producing copper. 


DEMAND 


U. S. industrial use of copper 
has grown tremendously over the 
years. Now our requirements 
amount to almost 1% million 
short tons annually. 

The trend line—a projection 
of the rate of growth of copper 
use—indicates that, by 1975, 
U. S. industry will need 2 million 
short tons of the red metal (see 
chart at right). 

Using the same method, total 
world demand (including the 
U. S.)—now running at about 
4% million short tons a year— 
should reach the 5 million level 
in 1975. This projection assumes 
that the recent rate of industrial 
development in backward coun- 
tries will continue. 


SUPPLY 


U. S. copper production is run- 
ning at 1.2 to 1.4 million short 
tons a year, which includes mine 
production plus secondary pro- 
duction—copper recovered from 
scrapped materials—a source of 
about 250,000 short tons annu- 
ally. 

For the world as a whole, mine 
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Probable Stability for Tags At 
1975, According to This Expert 


and secondary production has 
supplied the same approximate 


tonnage—-slightly more—that 
world usage has required; that is 
in the vicinity of 4% million 
toms a year. 

Surveying the pattern of in- 
crease in world copper produc- 
tion (including the fact that be- 
tween 60% and 75% of copper 
used by industry is reckoned 
eventually recoverable), indica- 
tions are that supply and demand 
“will remain fairly well in bal- 
ance over the next 15 years.” 


1975 COST OF COPPER 
TO INDUSTRY 


Through an ingenious method 
Shea correlates the cost of cop- 
per to industry with the dollar 
value of all commodities used in 
industry. 

He gets the value of commodi- 
ties used in industry by multiply- 
ing the Index of Industrial Pro- 
duction (Federal Reserve Board) 
by the Index of Wholesale Prices 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics). The 
cost of copper is the product of 
the amount of copper used indus- 
trially and its average annual 
price. 

He finds that, since 1937, the 
movements of these two indexes 
have fluctuated very closely to- 
gether. 

Projecting the value of com- 
modities used by industry into 
the future, the 1975 figure is 
found to correspond to a $1.2 bil- 
lion copper cost for American 
industry. 

A simple division of $1.2 bil- 
lion by the 2 million tons that 
was projected above as_ the 
amount of copper U. S. industry 
will use in 1975, gives us— 
30¢ /Ib. 


PRODUCTION COST OF COPPER 


The final question is—will the 
copper industry be able to pro- 
duce the red metal at 30¢/Ib.? 

Shea seeks the answer by 
studying five year moving aver- 
ages of the production costs of 7 
leading copper mining companies 
—which in 1958 accounted for 
more than 31% of the world’s 
mine production. 

He finds that since 1949 the 
cost of mining copper has in- 
creased substantially. However, 
for the 5 year period from 1954- 
1958, the cost per pound of cop- 
per produced by the seven com- 
panies, ranged from 15.69¢/lb. 
(Phelps Dodge) to 23.697¢/Ib. 
(Andes Copper) before taxes. 


Niagara Mohawk Asks 
For$3.8-Mil. RateIncrease 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Mohawk Power Corp. is seeking 
an increase in its natural gas rates 
totaling $3.8 million “to meet 
rising costs of operation.” 

The new rate schedule, filed 
with the Public Service Commis- 
sion in Albany, will automatically 
go into effect on March 28 un- 
less the state agency acts before 
then. 

The new rates would apply to 
the company’s 355,000 residen- 
tial, commercial, and industrial 
customers throughout Central, 
Northern, and Eastern New York. 
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With the addition of taxes this 
range becomes 22.84¢/Ib. to 
28.395¢/Ib. 

Shea then concludes that “it 
would seem that an average price 
of 30¢ will be sufficient to cover 
all operating costs, and at the 
same time provide a reasonable 
margin of profit for most copper 
producers.” 

Since Shea’s method involves 


largely a projection into the 
future of the same balance of 
factors that existed in the past, 
a rough check on his forecast 
may be derived from a calcula- 
tion of the average copper price 
over the past decade. 

It holds up pretty well. The 
average of monthly prices for 


copper from 1950 till now comes 
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to 29.46¢/Ib. 
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We’re 
still 


waiting... | 


Sylvania Fluorescents up to 14% brighter. Up to 
14% more light than other brands from the first min- 
ute the fresh lamps are turned on. In maintained 


| 


brightness you get as much light as 108 standard 


fluorescents for every 100 Sylvania lamps you install. 
And this is true hour after hour after hour after hour. 
You save on TCL (Total Cost of Lighting), which 


Products Inc., 
Canada: 


TO GIVE YOU YOUR MONEY BACK! 


The offer is still open! Every Sylvania 
fluorescent we sell is covered by Sylvania’s 
exclusive Light Insurance Policy. Have 
you read it? It guarantees Sylvania fluores- 
cents will perform better than the brand you are now 
using, in your opinion—or your money back! 


means cost of lamp plus power plus maintenance. 
Last longer, less maintenance. Cost of the lamp 
itself represents only one tenth of the Total Cost of 
Light. The balance is power consumption and mainte- 
nance. Sylvania fluorescents not only burn brighter on 
the same amount of power, they last longer, require 
far less replacements. 


Want information? Want better light? Call your 
Sylvania representative. Or write us: 


Sylvania Lighting Products, a Division of Sylvania Electric 
Dept. 46, 60 Boston Street, Salem, Mass. In 
Sylvania Electric (Canada) Ltd., P.O. Box 1190, 
Station “O,” Montreal 9. 
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Vendor Rating System Adds Speed and Quality To 


Burndy Evaluates Each Supplier Separately 
To Place Contracts with Soundest Bidders 


DINNER ADDRESS at opening of two-day seminar is given by Leon A. 
Menzl, Omaton Div. purchasing manager, who planned seminar. 


The greatest 
in 
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high qulity WEBSTER 
CARBON PAPERS 


With Webster MultiKopy in your typewriter 
carriage you get so many advantages. 


Exclusive, Uncoated Numbered Edge makes 
carbon handling easier and cleaner. It insures 
you neatly typed, even carbons every time. 


Stays Flat even in extreme temperatures. 
Each sheet is specially treated to insure 
smooth, flat, uniform handling ease. 


Weights and Finishes to fit individual needs. 
You'll get crisp, clean results whatever your 
typing requirements. 


And Webster offers you a variety of other 
high quality duplicating supplies: typewriter 
ribbons in cotton, nylon and silk for all type- 
writer makes; office machine ribbons for most 
types of adding, accounting, tabulating and 
addressing machines; carbon paper rolls, and 
spirit duplicating papers and master units. 


plus: hand cleansers, type cleaners, instrument 
oil, and duplicating fluid. 


At better office equipment dealers every- 
where — make it clear you want 


Webster 


MultikKopy Durametric Carbon Papers 


Always send a “‘Time-Saver” courtesy carbon copy 


F.S. Webster Company « 7 Amherst Street » Cambridge, Mass. 


Burndy Corp., maker of con- 
nectors and other components for 
the missile and electronic indus- 
tries, thought about 80% of its 
delivery problems were caused by 
supplier failure to meet specifica- 
tions. 

“Much to our surprise, after 
an investigation, we found out the 
real problem was overoptimism 
on the part of vendors,” says 
Gerard Coiley, purchasing super- 
visor at the firm’s Norwalk plant. 
“They were giving delivery dates 
based on fear of losing bids,” he 
added, “and these unrealistic 
commitments were causing diffi- 
culties with our production and 
scheduling.” 

Burndy felt that something had 
to be done in a hurry to 
straighten out its vendors, be- 
cause it is in the midst of a spec- 
tacular expansion. Sales have in- 
creased 200% since 1949 and are 
expected to reach $30 million 
this year—up 25% from 1959. 
Key operation in this expansion 
is the Omaton Div., which will 
place about $8 million worth of 
orders with suppliers, mostly 
producers of screw machine parts 
and other assembly pieces. 

To solve its procurement prob- 
lems Burndy tried a two-fold ap- 
proach. First the company de- 
vised a two-part rating system 
that charts delivery and quality 
for each vendor. Then the divi- 
sion scheduled a two-day semi- 
nar to explain the system to 
vendors and to air any other 
problems that might come up. 

“With the new rating system,” 
Coiley noted, “purchasing now 
can evaluate each vendor’s per- 
formance separately. We also can 
balance our expenditures and— 
most important—make sure the 
best vendors get the most busi- 
ness. The system also provides a 
method for helping vendors over- 
come some of their own difficul- 
ties.” 

The seminar, which was care- 
fully planned by Leon A. Menzl, 
division purchasing manager, 
opened on January 26 with a 
reception and dinner. Participat- 
ing were Gerard Coiley, Stanley 
Isenstein, purchasing supervisor 
at the Milford plant, and Michael 
Esposito, assistant buyer at the 
Norwalk plant, who acted as gen- 
eral chairman of the seminar. 

During the first day top man- 
agement officials filled in the 
vendors on total company sales 
and project growth. They also 
provided a dollar breakdown of 
purchases by major vendor cate- 
gories. From these figures, indi- 
vidual suppliers could see how 
their business compared with the 
total being spent in their cate- 
gory. 

“We didn’t hold anything 
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back,” Menzl said. “The only 
thing we didn’t tell was another 
vendor’s quotation.” 

Vendors had a chance to sound 
off about the rating system (and 
other matters) on the following 
day. The discussions were marked 
by frank exchanges between pur- 
chasing and vendors. For exam- 
ple, following the plant tour, one 
vendor wanted to know why 
Burndy had installed so many 
screw machines. He obviously felt 
that the machines presented a 
threat to his business. 

William Miller, division pro- 
duction manager, spelled out 
Burndy’s position on manufactur- 
ing its own parts. He explained 
that the equipment in question 


nar, vendors saw display boards 
showing their product in finished 
form. In many cases, explained 
Esposito, many vendors had 
never seen their parts assem- 
bled into a final Burndy product. 
In order to show the interested 
suppliers how each part fitted into 
a product, all components were 
shown individually in “exploded” 
displays. 


“With each component we 
further identified each part by 
catalog number and cross refer- 
ence with blueprint number. In 
this manner, vendors could re- 
quest drawings of any part shown. 
If a vendor saw a part he thought 
he could make, all he had to do 
was record the catalog number on 
the forms provided to receive 
prints for future quotations,” the 


delivery performance. 


demerits. 


returned to vendor. 


Rating equals 100% 


The Scoring 


Burndy now rates its vendors monthly by quality and 
The quality rating system is based 
on the following point score and formula: 


Code 1 equals the number of acceptable shipments; no 


Code 2 equals the number of shipments rejected but 
“accepted as”. Half a demerit each. 


Code 3 equals the number of shipments rejected and 
repaired at Burndy due to demand. 


Code 4 equals number of shipments rejected and scrapped 
due to Burndy responsibility. 


Code 5 equals the number of shipments rejected and 
1 demerit each. 


¥Y2 code 2 plus code 3 plus code 5 


1 demerit each. 


No demerits. 


The scoring is as follows: 


C—70% two weeks late 
D—50% three weeks late 


E—30% four weeks late 


Total number of shipments received 

The delivery rating is based on performance for every 

item completed during a monthly period and will be the 
average of the total indivdual ratings. 


A—100% on time, one or two weeks early. 


B—90% one week late or three weeks early. 


F—0% five or more weeks late 


The evaluation is made by comparing the acknowledged 


delivery date (date of actual receipt) of the vendor with actual 
receipt dates. If lot is rejected vendor is charged for the 
additional time taken to replace it with acceptable material. 
The vendor is not penalized for the time taken to make 
disposition or actual time for return of material to supplier. 

The vendor receives formal rating with explanation from 
purchasing manager. The compiled rating, composed of the 
number of items closed out, the total percentage acquired on 
all orders, and the rating expressed in a percentage and 
alphabetically will be sent to various purchasing supervisors 


and buyers. 


represented a “safety factor”—to 
be used only when shortages of 
machine time or poor vendor 
service prevented the company 
from meeting delivery dates to 
its customers. 

In another phase of the semi- 


seminar chairman pointed out. 
Further details on the new sys- 
tem were provided by C. Govang, 
quality control manager. He 
spoke on raw material, quality 
and delivery rating systems. He 
also discussed acceptable quality 
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levels (AQL) -and* sampling*pro- 
cedures and capabilities used at 
Burndy. Receiving inspection was 
also outlined by the quality con- 
trol manager. 

At the end of the meeting 
Menzl distributed a question- 
naire in which he asked for 
“frank, straightforward criticism 
and suggestions so that we may 
eliminate problems we both find 
so costly.” 

Here are some of the vendors’ 


VIEWING DISPLAYS set up for vendors are Burndy purchasing men 
(Ito r) Stanley Isenstein, Gerard Coiley, Leon Menzl, and Michael Esposito. 


aos ae 
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a 
VENDORS GET INSIDE LOOK at how Burndy uses their products. Here 
suppliers discuss a point at multislide machine for preinsulation. 


comments taken from the ques- 
tionnaires: 


© “Set quality controls prior to 
sending out quotations.” 


© “Adequate time for tooling a 
new job should be included in 
the delivery schedule. 


© “Provide faster follow through 
on purchase orders.” 

© “Unrealistic delivery requests 
invite unrealistic promises.” 

©“You are still on a learning 
curve as to actual limitations on 
materials and processes.” 


© “Standardize test equipment 
and methods of inspections be- 
tween vendors and quality con- 
trol.” 


© “On rejections notify imme- 
diately and send samples.” 


Burndy now is engaged in re- 
viewing its procurement meth- 
ods in the light of these com- 
ments. A follow through on every 
suggestion is planned. A coordi- 
nating committee to work on 
vendor problems between pur- 
chasing and quality control also 
is under consideration. 

While it is still too early to 
judge the full benefits of the 
meeting some improvements have 
already been noted, Menzl ob- 
served. “Vendors are aware we 
are watching and rating their per- 
formance, this in itself has im- 
proved some deliveries.” 

Purchasing manager Menzl 
points out that the seminar and 
the rating system has resulted in 
better control of orders. “Certain 
vendors, he said, “are following 
our orders very carefully through 
production, even where we are 
not major customers.” 

Menzl also used the seminar 
to discuss the possibility of 
greater field warehousing with 
major vendors. Burndy now uses 
the method with two vendors and 
as a result of seminar discussions, 
three additional suppliers may 
adopt the method. 

Burndy purchasing and man- 
agement were not the only ones 
pleased with the seminar. One 
vendor summed it up like this: 
“We feel the visit was beneficial. 
The seminar made it plain to us 
that management, engineering, 
purchasing and quality control 
were united in a common under- 
standing of total quality.” 


SNAKETAPE 


The Ludlow Method 


2-STRIP 
CASE SEALING 


Faster - Stronger - Costs Less 


If you’re still sealing cases with staples, wire stitching 
or 6 strips of plain paper tape, you owe it to yourself 
to investigate 2-strip sealing with reinforced tape. 


If you’re now using staples or wire stitching, the 
Ludlow Method offers you: 


¢ Up to 60 more cases sealed per hour. 

¢ Greatly increased case strength and durability. 

¢ Easier opening — no scratched contents or hands. 

* Closed center seam eliminating infiltration of dust 
and foreign matter. 

If you are now using 6 strips of plain paper tape, the 

Ludlow Method offers you: 

¢ Labor savings of 66%. 

* Cases that are 200% stronger. 

¢ Neater appearance and water resistance. 


Both SNAKETAPE and GLASPUN are approved for 
shipment on all carriers under U. F.C. Rule 41. 


Use the coupon below to get more information. 


Rayon-Reinforced 


GLASPUN 
Glass-Reinforced 


VPI-Coated Papers + Greaseproof 
Papers « Waterproof Papers + Poly- 
Coated Papers « Gummed Tapes 

e Federal Spec. Papers « Label and 
Specialty Papers « Plastics 


LupLow Parers «¢ Dept. 164 * Needham Heights, Mass. 


Please send me more information on the Ludlow 2-Strip Sealing 
Method. I am now using [_} Staples (_} Wire Stitching (_) Plain Paper Tape 
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| P/W MANAGEMENT MEMOS 


A collection of timely tips, quotations, and inside slants on management and industrial 
developments, along with a run-down of events and trends of use to the purchasing agent. 


Return to Caesarism? 


The era of one-man company rule may be 
coming back in. At least that’s how some of the 
sharpest readers of managerial omens are inter- 
preting the signs. The seers are saying that not 
only will it make better economic sense in the 
future to have fewer men making the same num- 
ber of decisions, but that electronic data processing 
will allow topmost management to control middle 
management as never before. 


Business Novelist Cameron Hawley (“Executive Suite,” 
“The Lincoln Lords,” and others) flatly told a recent Ameri- 
can Management Association meeting, “I don’t think that 
we can go on very much longer with the luxurious practice of 
hiring 10 men to make one man’s decision.” 

Hawley said that America’s management tech- 
niques are creating “bureaucratic corpulence,” 
and that American industry has the “most expen- 
sive approach to industrial management that exists 
anywhere on earth. And it starts at the top...” 

Then there’s the other view: 

“There’s no doubt that European management is more lean 
than American management,” says General Electric’s Man- 
ager of Management Research Service, Edward Kemble, “but 
remember they’re not spending as much money on manage- 
ment talent and on such things as distribution and development 
as American companies do. It’s an important difference. 
And the Europeans have not yet proven long-term competi- 
tion with American management.” 

Kemble and others take the view that one-man rule will be 
difficult in a climate of rapid innovation. As one management 
consultant put it: “As long as American industry remains in 
a period of rapid growth, I don’t see any danger of one-man 
rule. One-man rule is for static operations, and industry in 
this country is anything but static.” 
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White Collar Employees vs Unions 

Union organization of clerical and other white 
collar employees is on the upswing, says Reid L. 
Shaw of McKinsey & Co., management con- 
sultants. 

What can your company do to prevent a union 
from winning over your office workers? Shaw 
suggests an employee relations program with these 
10 points: 

(1) Salaries and benefits comparable to those offered by 
other firms in your area. 

(2) A salary structure within your firm that reflects a proper 
relationship of skill and responsibility. 

(3) Steady work or some seniority protection for long- 
service workers. 

(4) Fair promotion policies with ability foremost, but senior- 
ity also considered. 

(5) Managers and supervisors who are considerate of em- 
ployee rights and unbiased in administering company policy. 

(6) Technically skilled supervisors with leadership ability. 

(7) Complete information on all matters relating to em- 
ployees and their jobs. 

(8) The “right of appeal” provided in some form of griev- 
ance procedure. 

(9) Satisfying jobs offering security to their holders. 

(10) Good physical working conditions. 

Shaw summarizes his proposal this way: “If employees know 
that their management is trying to provide such a program for 
them, they will look to the company—not a union—for solu- 
tions to whatever problems they may have.” 


Short Pointer 


Watch the weather outside when you let your secretary go out 
for coffee. If she slips on the ice, she’s entitled to workman's 
compensation for any injuries. The Minnesota Industrial Com- 
mission said coffee breaks are part of the job, so it’s a line-of- 
duty injury. 


Personal glimpses of P.A.’s 
as they march by in the news 


High note: 
Vickers, currently scoring at the Metro- 
politan Opera in New York, once was 
a tool purchasing agent for Hudson’s 
Bay Co. in Winnipeg, Man. It was here 
that he turned his singing hobby into 


Operatic Tenor Jon 


such a ringing success in “Naughty 
Marietta” that he was urged to study 
at the Royal Conservatory of Music in 
Toronto. 

Now John Briggs, music commenta- 
tor for the New York Times, says of 
him: “As Siegmund in Die Walkuere, 
Vickers sent critics searching their 
memories back to Lauritz Melchior for 
an adequate comparison.” The pictures 
above show him as he is, and as he 
looks in “Fidelio” in the role of Flore- 
stan. 

eee 

Judson Doke, P.A. at the Multno- 
mah Hotel, (Portland, Ore.) can watch 
the grass skirts sway at Waikiki be- 
cause of his recent victory in the first 
annual Thurston-DePar Inspirational 
Award for employees of the Western 
Hotels, Inc. chain. 

Each hotel manager nominated one 


of his employees in a 500-word letter 
to the selection board. The board 
chose Doke for the all-expense, two- 
week trip to Hawaii. Pretty high cali- 
bre board, too—Governors Mark Hat- 
field of Oregon, Albert Rosselini of 
Washington, and Pat Brown of Cali- 
fornia. 
eee 

Here are two P.A.’s who are mak- 
ing value analysis work for them in 
private life: 

@John M. Leighton new Supervis- 
ing P.A. for the Armco Division of 
Armco Steel (Middletown, O.), is con- 
sidered a shrewd judge of stock and 
bond investments by his colleagues. 
Tipoff: He’s no speculator, watches the 
longterm payoffs. 

@ James Cade, new General P.A. for 
the Southern Pacific RR (San Fran- 
cisco), used this approach in buying 
a house: He wanted plenty of rooms, a 
lot of outside space, and trees. A spot 
in Menlo Park suited the outdoor re- 
quirements, but was rather small in- 
side. Cade’s calculations showed it 
nonetheless was a good buy because it 
was cheaper to add a room and bath 
than buy an ideal place and pay 
through the nose for a bunch of trees. 

eee 

Herbert D. Copeland, Director of 
Purchasing at Ling-Altec Electronics 
(Anaheim, Cal.), has this unique sports 
record: 

He’s fished the deep sea off San 
Diego, and the Idaho and Colorado 
Rivers, and “with all this opportunity 
I can boast only half a dozen catches.” 
But if his fish matched his bowling 
score, “I'd be the world’s best fisher- 
man.” 


Ed Bruzelius, new Coordinator of 
Trade Relations in the Purchasing 
Dept. of Standard Oil (Indiana), can 
sport this impressive academic-civic 
brass: 

He was head engineer of one of 
Standard’s refineries, is a licensed pro- 
fessional engineer in two states, a Lt. 
Cmdr. in the Navy, is listed in “Who’s 
Who in Engineering,” and is an Hon- 
orary Citizen of Texas. He’s also a 
doting grandfather—as the picture of 
him with Krissy and Jefrey, his grand- 
children shows. 

Meantime his wife Berniece has won 
prizes in baking and oil painting, and 
his son placed seventh in the American 
Chemical Society’s scholarship exams. 

eee 

Who can tell Richard D. Crowley, 
new Director of Purchases at U. S. 
Steel’s Columbia-Geneva division (San 
Francisco), where there’s some good 
hunting in his neighborhood? 

He’s a native of Pennsylvania where 
he stalked pheasant and sage hen. 
Now he wants to try his luck on Cali- 
fornia game birds. 
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PURCHASING WEEK Asks .. . 


What part should purchasing play 
in a good quality control program? 
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G. J. Raiselis, director of purchasing, Bassick Co. 
(casters, wheels, etc.), Bridgeport, Conn.: 


“A purchasing man should: (1) assist develop- 
ment and factory engineering departments with 
his knowledge of availability, capabilities of ven- 
dors, and value analysis in setting up a quality 
factor; (2) keep suppliers informed of the degree 
of quality required; (3) determine that gages, tools, 
and techniques of source inspection be functionally 
similar to those of his own quality control depart- 
ment; (4) transmit complaints, opinions, and com- 
ments from quality control department to sup- 
pliers; (5) arrange for prompt disposition of 
rejections and immediate replacement.” 


D. E. Wendt, manager of purchases, Detroit Div., 
Burroughs Corp., Detroit: 


“While purchasing has no direct responsibility 
for determining quality requirements, we have the 
responsibility to point out the effects that quality 
has on the ultimate cost of purchased materials 
and their availability. Some of purchasing re- 
sponsibilities are: (1) obtain adequate specifica- 
tions from which to work; (2) select only the best 
qualified vendors; (3) request appropriate and/or 
realistic inspection of materials received. Pur- 
chasing must constantly work with development 
and industrial engineering and operating per- 
sonnel to establish proper specifications.” 


S. E. Foster, Jr., purchasing agent, Tektronix, 
Inc. (amplifiers, oscilloscopes, etc.), Beaverton, 
Ore.: 


“Purchasing bears a dual responsibility. To 
assure value and quality, purchasing must con- 
stantly work with vendors to maintain or improve 
quality standards. To assure continued good ven- 
dor relations, purchasing must constantly insist on 
clear, complete, and realistic specifications from 
the engineering and evaluation departments. Only 
through a complete understanding of the balance 
required between the capability of the supplier 
and the demands of engineering can purchasing 
fulfill its role in the quality control program.” 


David Steinberg, manager of purchases and ma- 
terials, Lenkurt Electric Co., Inc. (telephone car- 
rier & microwave transmission equipment), San 
Carlos, Calif.: 


“The quality control function itself is an engi- 
neering responsibility. Purchasing’s interest must 
be confined to purchased materials—keeping a 
watchful eye on both ends of the quality scale. 
Our buyers participate with the engineers in 
specifying materials and components. All items 
are covered by specifications, representing the best 
thinking of vendor, buyer, and engineer. The re- 
sult is that vendor and buyer are familiar with 
quality requirements, and we are buying many 
standard components, instead of costly ‘specials.’ ” 


A. J. Belanger, director of purchasing, Inland Steel 
Container Co., Chicago: 


“Controlling the quality level of a manufactured 
product involves controls on processes and on raw 
materials. Once acceptable quality levels are en- 
gineered, purchasing must communicate these 
specifications and test procedures to vendors, and 
then review and compare results of incoming ma- 
terial inspections periodically. To overcome a 
tendency toward requiring (and paying) for near- 
perfection, purchasing must keep value analysis 
principles in view when standards are set and 
reviews are made.” 


J. J. Rich, purchasing agent, American-Standard 
Industrial Div., American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corp. (dust collectors, air conditioners, 
etc.), Detroit: 


“Purchasing should: (1) have a complete work- 
ing knowledge of the quality control function; (2) 
understand and evaluate these requirements; (3) 
negotiate these quality control requirements onto 
the purchase order; (4) attend material review 
board meetings and secure vendor corrective ac- 
tion as required; (5) receive vendor quality rat- 
ings and utilize them as a tool to negotiate and 
select suppliers; (6) understand the problems con- 
nected with quality control and in turn help 
quality control understand its problems.” 


D. P. Nugent, purchasing agent, Semiconductor- 
Components Div., Texas Instruments, Inc., Dallas: 


“My answer is: ‘Aid in every possible way.’ 
Along these lines we sent all TI suppliers a car- 
tooned booklet, ‘Tex’s Crusade for Quality.’ The 
letter with it read in part: ‘Although TI inspects 
all incoming materials . . . we have never in- 
tended to assume the functions of the suppliers’ 
quality control and inspection departments. We 
urge you to review your quality control depart- 
ment and inspection procedures. Ask yourself 
this question: Is there anything that we can do 
to improve quality?” 


G. Spencer, purchasing agent, Controls Co. (Can- 
ada) Ltd. (electrical components), Cooksville, On- 
tario: 


“The purchasing department should contribute 
to such a program by: (1) keeping the vendor 
fully informed and conforming to all necessary 
procedures; (2) arranging plant visits by both 
vendor and customer, leading to a more compre- 
hensive understanding of products, facilities, and 
general organization; (3) establishing a vendor 
evaluation program; (4) keeping abreast of new 


products, processes, and methods, etc.” 
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ror EASIER 
HANDLING 


STANDARDIZE 
100 


% 
ON SOUTHERN 
FASTENERS 


For materials movement that is power- 
driven, mechanical or manual, it will 
pay you to standardize 100% on South- 
ern fasteners. Southern Screw’s prov- 
en, industry-acclaimed pallet system 
for bulk fastener movement and storage 
promotes multiple advantages that 
show up on the profit side of your books. 


And there’s no extra charge for this 
Southern Service. Your Bulk fastener 
shipments arrive on 30” x 30” two-way 
entry disposable pallets to which are 
steel strapped 36 heavy-duty bulk car- 
tons each 9x9" x62". Individual car- 
tons are 275# test corrugated board, 
with telescopic top. Thus you can use 
each carton at two different produc- 
tion line stations. 

Cash in now on these and many other 
advantages of standardizing 100% on 
Southern fasteners for more profitable 
operation. Southern screws are 100% 
USA-made of finest quality USA materials. 
Ask for Southern’s new bulk pack- 
age chart BP-2 when you send your 
order or inquiry to Southern Screw Com- 
pany, P. O. Box 1360, Statesville, N. C. 

Manufacturing and Main Stock 
in Statesville, North Carolina 

Warehouses: New York « Chicago « Dallas « Los Angeles 
Machine Screws & Nuts © Tapping Screws ® 
Wood Screws ©@ Stove Bolts ¢ Brive Screws 
Hanger Bolts ® Carriage Bolts © Dowel Screws 
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“We order all our 
recording charts 
from this 
one book!” 


You save money, cut down on 
paper work, and keep engineer- 
ing people happy when you buy 
recording charts from this new 
GC Stock List. More than 15,000 
circular, strip and rectangular 
charts are listed here, cross-in- 
dexed by instrument manufac- 
turer and type — most are avail- 
able for immediate shipment. 


You'll save money—GC Record- 
ing Charts are more economical 
and you can order in large quan- 
tities, for periodic shipments. 
You'll reduce paper work—you’ll 
write fewer orders—and deal 
with only one chart representa- 
tive. Your engineering people will 
be happy —GC Recording Charts 
will give them the performance 
they demand. 


This 92-page stock list is fac- 
tual and it’s free. Let us send you 
a copy. Also, send us a chart 
number or two, we'll send you 
samples. Have yourengineers put 
these GC Recording Charts to 
every test in the book— we'll rest 
our case on the results. 


RECORDING 
CHARTS 


DISTRIBUTED BY: 
TECHNICAL SALES 
CORPORATION 


189 Van Rensselaer St., Buffalo 10, N. Y. 
A SUBSIDIARY OF: 
GRAPHIC CONTROLS CORPORATION 
Buffalo 10, New York 


This Week’'s 


Foreign Perspective 


MARCH 7-13 


London—Copper prices have taken their hardest tumble in two years on news 
that London Metal Exchange warehouse stocks had suddenly skyrocketed. Cash 
copper actually fell as much as $31/ton. 

Reason for the big pile-up was a faster than expecied flow of copper from 
Rhodesian and Chilean mines, plus a reduction in exports to the U. S. As a result 
of recent settlement of copper strikes. 

Copper prices, however, rebounded slightly after buyers recovered from the 
initial shock of the mounting Exchange surpluses. But the upward movement was 
brief and observers saw evidence of a “squeeze” on dealers, who—they said—had 
to “pay dearly” to provide copper against existing contracts. 

The London Metal Exchange Committee, however, denied that anyone was 
being squeezed, and they attributed the price hike to re-entry of consumers wanting 
to take advantage of the sharp dip. 

Whatever was behind the zigzagging London prices, however, it was clear to 
most observers here that the red metal would stay cheaper for quite a while— 
chiefly because world capacity this year probably will hit some 300,000 tons above 
consumption. 
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Brussels—Belgium’s representatives to the European Coal and Steel Community 
are voicing concern that world coal surpluses may soon bring a drop in prices 
and employment. 

Growing coal heaps in the Borinage coal regions—where no effective govern- 
ment controls exist—again threaten thousands of miners with loss of their jobs. 
Unless the supply situation changes radically, many mines may be closed down 
this summer. 

The coal situation in Europe is expected to be compounded this year, not only 
by ever-increasing use of gas and oil, but by two recent developments in Great 
Britain: 

(1) Unsold coal stocks rose to 36 million tons last year, compared with 3 mil- 
lion in 1958. England is expected to up its exports and lower prices on coal this 
year. 

(2) The U. K. Atomic Energy Authority announced it would slash uranium 
$9,000 to $47,000/metric ton for British atomic power stations built abroad. 
The move, a reflection of world uranium surpluses, is likely to encourage nuclear 
power development in “a number of coal consuming countries.” 

* > * 

Winnipeg—A Toronto industrialist says import competition has eliminated “any 
possibility of increased prices for Canadian manufactured goods.” 

Any 1960 profit increases, insists Ian F. McRae, chairman of the Board of 
Canadian General Electric Co. Ltd., will have to come from increased sales. 


Handiest Tool in The Shop 
STARRETT No. 995 UNIVERSAL PRECISION GAGE 


offset, “foot” for reaching into 
narrow places or below the base line, 
1” extension and 3” extension. 
Craftsmen prefer Starrett tools 
like these not only for their unfail- 
ing accuracy but because they help 


Typical of the wide utility and 
true economy of Starrett tools is the 
No. 995-Universal Precision Gage. 
It can be used as shown as a surface 
gage, or height gage, base for a 
Last Word dial indicator, adjust- 
able parallel, transfer gage, planer or 
shaper gage and a dozen other uses 
inspectors, toolmakers and ma- 
chinists can readily imagine 

It features a fine adjustment for 
accurate slide setting; form ground 
combination flat and ‘'V" ways to 
eliminate side play; flush surfaces to 
permit use on base, end, top of slide 
or sides; and an in-built level. Ac- 
cessories include: seriber and holder, 


them work with greater ease and 
skill. The whole shop benefits when 
you make Starrett tools your stand- 
ard throughout the plant. Your 
nearby Industrial Supply Distribu- 
tor carries them in stock. Call him 
for quality products, dependable 
service . or write for Catalog 
No. 27 showing the complete line. ® 
Address Dpt. PW, The L. S. Starrett 

Company, Athol, Mass., U.S. A. 

World's Greatest Toolmokers 
PRECISION TOOLS 


y > Starrett Precision Makes Good Products Better 
uN Visit the Starrett Exhibit — BOOTH 600 — ASTE SHOW 
—— 
e 
Lin sS 


PRECISION TOOLS + DIAL INDICATORS « STEEL TAPES » GROUND FLAT STOCK « HACKSAWS + HOLE SAWS + BAND SAWS + BAND KNIVES 
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McRae called for government subsidies to help Canada’s industries compete with 
“cheap-labor” products in overseas markets. This solution is similar to one 
suggested by several American economists for high-priced North American goods. 
Any losses to the manufacturer would be made up by the government. 
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Paris—A leading tool maker here will launch a new line of low-priced automatic 
copying lathes this year with 50% interchangeable parts. 

“Because of the high proportion of modular components,” a company spokesman 
told PURCHASING WEEK, “we will be able to market the machines at a highly 
competitive price—below that of any comparable tool produced in Western 
Europe.” 

While the company official declined publication of his firm’s name at this time, 
he said the new 10-model line would be on the market by July, and production 
would reach 25 units/month by the end of the year. 

The company decided to develop its line of modular component lathes, he said, 
after a group of its top men visited tool plants in Russia, where “we found produc- 
tivity twice as high as the best plants in Europe.” One Soviet plant was turning 
out 2,500 machines annually. 

While high-quantity machine tool production in Western Europe is a long way 
off, he admitted, modular components are “the first step toward mass production” — 
the only answer to an almost certain invasion of world markets by low-cost, quantity- 
produced Russian tools. 

e * e 

Tokyo—The Japanese electronics industry is planning to cut transistor radio 
quotas to the U. S. by April 1, or lower current price checks $3/unit from $14. 

Either system, the Ministry of International Trade Industry feels, will slow down 
current tendencies to dump Japanese products on the U. S. market, and, they 
hope, forestall a determined drive by U. S. makers of radio transistors to impose 
their own quota restrictions on Japanese imports. 

Under the check price system, the government imposes a maximum sale price 
on exports to various countries. The proposed $11 U. S. check price would, in 
theory, make stateside sales less attractive from the standpoint of profits, and 
thus make the Japanese turn elsewhere for their sales. 

Industry sources say MITI favors the quota system—a voluntary curb on the 
quantities shipped abroad. 

2 « 

San Juan, P. R.—The first free-trade area for American purchasing agents will 
be set up near Mayaguez, the island’s third largest port, this July. 

Creation of the 20-sq. mi. Mayaguez Foreign Trade Zone, which still hinges on 
the expected approval of the U. S. Department of Commerce and Congress, will 
permit foreign and American companies to warehouse and manufacture within 
the area and ship finished products out of Puerto Rico free of all import-export 
duties. 

In addition, plants set up within the zone would be permitted all the incentives 
of the “bootstrap” island development program, including the ten-year tax free- 
doms. While these privileges would apply only to firms within the zone, companies 
in other island areas could obtain the tax and duty exemptions by special applica- 
tion to the commonwealth government. 

Only drawback to the plan is for companies intending to ship all their finished 
goods to Puerto Rico or the U. S. mainland. In this case, duties on the raw materials 
would have to be paid. ¥ 

Nevertheless, Commonwealth officials report they've received inquiries from some 
565 U. S. companies “with combined annual foreign sales in excess of $10 billion.” 

The new trade area, which will be expanded as space requirements increase, 
“offers excellent opportunities to accumulate foreign earnings without the head- 
aches of expropriation, rampant nationalism, and currency exchange,” one official 


pointed out. 
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...@nd your —s 
delivery problems! 


Why? Because D-C takes the entire 
responsibility for delivering 

your order for parts, materials, 

or merchandise on time and in good 
condition. Only D-C can offer one-carrier 
responsibility coast-to-coast because 
only D-C goes direct coast-to-coast! 
One-carrier handling...one-carrier g{—> 
control...non-stop, straight-through f _ 


service all the way on D-C 
ee cuts the 


equipment...cuts 20% off 
running time... assures 
distance coast-to-coast 


you on-time delivery every time! 


Specify the Dependable Carrier... 


DL... coast-to-coast choice for a 
coast-to-coast service! eh Se 
FS 


a 


DENVER CHICAGO TRUCKING CO., INC. 
the ONLY direct coast-to-coast carrier! 
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P.A.’s Should Give Salesmen Credit for Brains||Space-Age Problem: Raw Materials 


St. Louis—Purchasing agents 
should regard salesmen more as 
contributors to industry encyclo- 
pedias than as sports or gossip 
columnists. 


Necessary to Keep Abreast 
Speaking at the annual “Part 
Presidents” dinner meeting spon- 
sored by the Purchasing Agents 
Assn. of St. Louis Feb. 23, 
Kenneth A. Cruse, president of 
the Kansas City P.A. Assn. said: 


State Learns an Old 
Trick—Sell Direct 


Olympia, Wash.—A test sale 
of used cars has demonstrated 
that the state can make more 
money by selling its old cars di- 
rect than by trading them in on 
new cars. 

The first test auction brought 
the state $75,000 for 107 cars 
and trucks, according to Charles 
Hodde, director of the state’s 
Dept. of General Administration. 
This is $10,000 to $15,000 more 
than their combined trade-in 
values. As a result of this wind- 
fall, the state plans a second auc- 
tion at Spokane soon and a third, 
at Seattle, later in the spring. 

By holding the auctions at dif- 
ferent points in the state, Hodde 
said, he hopes to avoid flooding 
any single market. 


Meetings 


First Listing 


Oil & Gas Power Conference & Ex- 
hibit—American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers, Hotel Muehlebach, 
Kansas City, Mo., May 22-26. 


The Material Handling Institute’s 
New England Show—Commonwealth 
Armory, Boston, June 6-8. 


Previously Listed 


MARCH 


American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers—Gas Turbine Power Confer- 
ence & Exhibit, Rice Hotel, Houston, 
Tex., Mar. 6-9. 


5th National Electric Industries Show 
—Coliseum, New York, March 6-9. 


Illinois Petroleum Marketers Associa- 
tion—Products and Equipment Show, 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago, March 8-9. 


National Office Furniture Association 
—Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, At- 
lantic City, Mar. 11-13. 


Institution Feed and Supply Show— 
Trade Show Building, New York, 
March 21-24. 


Institute of Radio Engineers—Na- 
tional Convention, Coliseum and 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, 
March 21-24. 


Biennial Electric Industry Show— 
Lighting Exposition and Conference, 
Shrine Exposition Hall, Los Angeles, 
March 23-26. 


Greater New York Safety Council— 
30th Annual Safety Convention and 
exposition, Hotel Statler-Hilton, New 
York, March 28-April 1. 


Correction 


Last week’s issue contained an in- 
correct listing for the Material Han- 
dling Institute’s Eastern States Show, 
Philadelphia. This show is scheduled 
for May 9-11, 1961. 
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“Chatting with visiting sales- 
men about baseball is a nice 
diversion, but keeping abreast of 
latest industrial developments in- 
volving products used by your 
company can be a lot more profit- 
able. And salesmen sometimes 
are a gold mine of information.” 


Precedent Unnecessary 


Cruse, who is also materials 
manager for Bendix Aviation and 
vice chairman of NAPA’s Value 
Analysis & Standardization Com- 
mittee, noted that just because a 
particular product or process has 
never been ordered by other de- 


partments within a company does 
not mean it cannot benefit a pur- 
chasing agent. 

He offered this personal expe- 
rience as an example: 

While touring a tomato juice 
canning factory, he observed a 
can-seaming operation. He won- 
dered why this same technique 
could not be applied by his own 
company in the production of 
carburetor float then using a 
soldering method. 

Bendix switched upon his ad- 
vice and saved $250,000 annu- 
ally. This brought Cruse a pro- 
motion and a pay raise. 


Lima, Ohio—Space-age buy- 
ing will present problems pur- 
chasing agents haven't even con- 
sidered yet, members of the Lima 
P.A. Association heard last week. 

Frank Lowry, of the Lima Div. 
of Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
a man who’s been selling elec- 
trical guidance systems for mis- 
siles and rockets for some time, 
told the group that buyers of the 
future will probably need more 
knowledge of chemistry. 

“Sources of raw _ materials 
could certainly become problem 
areas,’ Lowry told the group, 
“and it’s conceivable that we may 


have to search for raw materials 
and basic metals on other planets 
in the future,” he said. 

Purchasing won't need to worry 
about sources of energy, though, 
Lowry maintained, since energy 
sources will be one of the simplest 
problems to overcome. 


First Steel Mill 


Union City, Calif.—The Bay 
Area will get its first fully inte- 
grated steel mill by the end of 
1960, when Pacific States Steel 
Corp. completes a $7 million ex- 
pansion program. 


SISALKRAFT 


now offers you 


a complete 

line of 
“noly-coated” 
products 


Research and Engineering personnel at Sisalkraft 
are well qualified to handle the most difficult 
product combinations. We want to help you find 
the best answer to your packaging problems at 
the most attractive price. We eagerly solicit your 
inquiry and will be glad to discuss your require- 
ments. American Sisalkraft Corp., General Office: 
Attleboro, Mass. Branch Offices: Chicago 6, New 
York 17, San Francisco 5. 


reinforced paper, foil and plastics for construction, 
industrial packaging and agriculture. 
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American Sisalkraft is long on experience in produc- 
ing vapor barrier products of all kinds. We have 
expanded our products and services so that we can 
offer you an additional product line, quality poly- 
ethylene coated materials . 
wide variety of substrates. 


. . extruded film onto a 


Polyethylene-coated barrier materials are available 
in rolls and in sheets in widths up to 96”. Only the 
finest raw materials are used. Uniform, quality con- 
trol guarantees the end product will meet your exact 
specifications. In addition, you will find the service 
we will render to be unsurpassed anywhere. 


| / >_> 
| AMERICAN SISARH RAFT CORPORATION 
ATTLEBORO MASSACHUSETTS 
| Please rush additional information and samples of 
your line of polyethylene-coated barrier materials. 
NAME ae 
COMPANY ©. 
ADDRESS 
CITY ZONE STATE 
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Yale tractor shovels 


are setting new performance stand- 
ards wherever they are used. Compare 


Yale power against any other in its 
field. Only Yale gives you a torque 
converter and fully automatic trans- 
mission with a 72-hp. 6-cylinder en- 
gine. Compare Yale action! 2500-lIb. 
carry capacity bucket. Exclusive 45° 
bucket tipback for faster loading and 
minimum spillage. 6 ft. dumping clear- 
ance-—highest in the field. Compare 
Yale safety! Safety-curve lifting mem- 
bers never rise alongside the opera- 
tor. Front and rear working lights for 


additional security. Compare Yale 
design! Rugged, simplified, more effi- 


cient. Brakes and electrical system 
sealed. 10-ply tires. Many parts inter- 
changeable with Yale Gas trucks. 
Compare these features with a dem- 
onstration in your own plant. See why 
you'll save time and money. 

For full information, or a demonstra- 
tion, call your Yale representative, or 
send for free brochure #5255A to The 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Materials Han- 
dling Div., Phila. 15, Pa., Dept. YT-4. 
Yale Materials Handling Division, a ® {. 
Division of The Yale & Towne Manu- 

facturing wampany. rapped YA L z 
Plants: Philadelphia, Pa., San 


Leandro, Calif., Forrest City, Ark. 


Products: Gasoline, Electric, Diesel INDUSTRIAL LIFT TRUCKS 
and LP-Gas Industrial Lift Trucks | TRACTOR SHOVELS - HOISTS 


Worksavers - Warehousers - Hand 


Trucks - Industrial Tractor Shovels YA L EF & TO W N E 


Hand, Air and Electric Hoists. 


This illustration suitable for framing, available upon request 
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Birmingham, Ala.—A top steel | American people are being sold 
executive, addressing the 13th| into an economic situation which 
annual Seller-Buyer Dinner spon-|is already having serious conse- 
sored by the Alabama P.A. Asso- | quences. 
ciation last month, described the “If the over-all trend contin- 
influx of low-priced foreign goods | ues,” he said, “it may impair our 
as “a triple threat to American | productive capacity, endanger na- 
business.” tional security, and threaten the 
A. V. Wiebel, president of | job security of many more Amer- 
U.S. Steel Corp.’s Tennessee |ican workmen.” 
Coal and Iron Div., told sales The TCI president said the 


3 Ways to Meet Foreign Goods Challenge 


| 
! 
| 
| 


@ Improve our productive effi- 
ciency. 

@Sell and service our indus- 
trial products. 

He noted that foreign competi- 
tors “are in a determined struggle 
to raise their standard of living, 
and are merely following the pre- 
scription we have written. We 


| Should be proud of the economic 


medicine we have provided th? 


and purchasing officials that the | answer to foreign competition lies | nations of the free world.” 


in how well we do in three areas: | 


Then he ended on this note: 


®@ Develop new methods and|‘“Never let it be said that while 


’ 
Pp A. § W arne d, better products through research|the patient is doing fine, the 


and development. 


Improve Education 


doctor died!” 


SELLERS AND BUYERS are Harsche! Wilson, P.A. for Long Lewis Hard- 
ware Co.; W. Frank Powell of Auburn University; Jack Rie, salesman 
for Atlas Equip Co.; and John Watts, U. S. Pipe & Fabricating Co. 


For Job Upgrading 


St. Paul, Minn.—*Purchasing 
is at a crossroad.” 

This was the warning delivered 
by William M. Davis, 3rd district | 
vice president of NAPA, to) 
members of the Twin City P.A. | 
Association, gathered at their | 
February meeting. 

“Some purchasing directors al- 
ready have undertaken the re-| 
sponsibility of receiving, controll- | 
ing, and otherwise managing 
materials,” he noted. | 

“On the whole, however, 1} 
wonder if we, as a group, are 
quite ready to assume these added 
functions. In my opinion, further 
education and training will be 
necessary before we can assume 
that the purchasing agent is ready 
to move in this direction.” 

Davis, purchasing director of 
the Rock Island Steel Div., Ma- 
comber, Inc., then posed the 
question, “Is purchasing a pro- 
fession?”—and answered: 

“I believe it could be and it 
will be, but right now we can’t 
qualify. In our hands we contro! 
the height purchasing will reach, 
and we can’t let up for one sec- 
ond.” 

Stressing the need of education 
in the purchasing field, the NAPA 
official complimented the Twin 
City group for creating a $500 
scholarship to the University of 
Minnesota School of Business 
Administration and on its pres- 
entation of $300 to set up a li- 
brary on purchasing in the same 
school. 

Davis then advised P.A.’s to 
improve on the allotment of time 
for the various phases of their 
jobs in order to help advance 
purchasing as a profession. 

“To do a good job of buying 
may mean giving considerably 
more time to seeing salesmen,” 


he said. “We should also improve FRUEHAUF 
our services to other departments 
in Our companies and should DEVELOPMENTS 


have prompt and correct answers 
to questions when needed.” 


Harvard Gets Grant For 
Weapons Buying Study 


Missile 
Transporter 
Suspension 


Cambridge, Mass.—The Har- 
vard Graduate School of Business 
Administration has received a 
$265,000 grant from the Ford 
Foundation for research into the 
development and early procure- 
ment of advanced weapons by | 
the government. 

The study will explore the re- 
lationships between the govern- 
ment and its weapons contrac- | 
tors, and make recommendations 
for changes in government or 
business policy and_ practice 
aimed at improving weapons pro- | 
curement. | 
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Ideas, Development, and Products for Defense 


Housing 
Structure 


Launching 
Mechanism 


Plants in the East and West 


ILITY AND 


CILITIES 


Fruehauf has the people, 
experience, and plants to 
engineer or produce any type 
of mobile housing, handling, 
launching, or maintenance 


unit or system! 


Among the organizations best quali- 
fied to conceive, develop, and pro- 
duce units or complete systems for 
weapons or material handling are 
the two military divisions of Frue- 
hauf Trailer Company. Few, if any, 
American firms have a broader back- 
ground of detailed work on such 
a great variety of contracts. 


Fruehauf engineers have already 
made major design contributions to 
the transporting and launching sys- 
tems of numerous missile types... 
to shelters and housing for numerous 
guidance systems. . . and to other, 
widely diversified military projects. 
No handling problem is too large, 
no need too small, for the extensive 
Fruehauf staff of highly trained 
military specialists and the Frue- 
hauf network of strategically located 
manufacturing plants. 


Phone or wire for a Fruehauf 
representative to give you complete 
details, or write for fast facts on 
available facilities. 


MILITARY EQUIPMENT DIVISION — DETROIT 32, MICH. 


MISSILE PRODUCTS DIVISION — LOS ANGELES 58, CALIF. 
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| Industry News in Brief | 


New Beckman Division 

Fullerton, Calif.—A new Spe- 
cial Products Div., formed at 
Beckman Instruments Inc., will 
concentrate primarily on new 
product development in areas not 
presently covered by the com- 
pany’s six established divisions. 

The work will involve both 
proprietary products and military 
items that can be assigned to ap- 
propriate manufacturing divisions 
when developmental phases have 
been completed. 


Sun’s Propylene Plant 


Philadelphia—Sun Oil Co.'s 
new $2 million proplyene plant at 
Marcus Hook, Pa., has gone into 
operation. Current production is 
going to Avissun Corp., joint en- 
terprise of Sun and American 
Viscose Corp., for making poly- 
propylene resin, packaging films, 
fibers, and molded products. The 
plant has a potential capacity of 
120 million Ib. of propylene an- 
nually. 


Trialkyl Production 


Houston—The first U. S. plant 
for the commercial production of 
aluminum trialkyls by the Ziegler 
process—a chemical digestive 
process using very strong chemi- 
cals—has been put on stream by 
Texas Alkyls, Inc. 

The products are used as cata- 
lysts in the manufacture of poly- 
ethylene and other plastics. The 
new plant has a rated annual ca- 
pacity of over two million Ib. of 
aluminum trialkyls. 


Ohio Rubber Co. Builds 


Fort Smith, Ark.—The Ohio 
Rubber Co. has started construc- 
tion on a new $3 million plant 
that will combine the newest en- 
gineering and manufacturing con- 
cepts in the mechanical rubber 
goods industry. 

The new facility will initially 
manufacture automobile floor 
mats, molded precision rubber 
parts for automotive, oil field, and 
general industry, and semi-pneu- 
matic tires for industrial, agricul- 
tural implement, and other ap- 
plications. 


New Kilns 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Work will 
start soon on the first phase of an 
expansion and modernization 
program at the Electro Refracto- 
ries & Abrasives Corp. plant in 
Lackawanna. 

Directors approved engineering 
plans for a $90,000 moderniza- 
tion and $285,000 expansion of 
the plant, which will include 34,- 
000 additional sq. ft. of floor 
space, new pressing equipment, 
kilns and other facilities. 


Moore Expands 


Sunnyvale, Calif. —- Moore 
Business Forms, Inc., one of the 
largest manufacturers of multiple 
part business forms, is building a 
new $1 million plant here that 
is expected to double in size 
within five years. 

The new facility, which will re- 
place the present plant at Los 
Gatos, is expected to be in opera- 
tion by July of this year. It will 
operate as part of the company’s 
West Coast Div. 


Tool Development 


Culver City, Calif.—As a re- 
sult of an intensive tool and de- 
velopment program, Parker Seal 
Co. is now offering Viton O- 
Rings as standards in all ARP 
sizes. 

Viton—an extremely versatile 
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high temperature material—was 
formerly made available by 
Parker only out of regular tooling 
which produced undersized O- 
Rings or as specials. 


Bendix Sets Expansion 

Los Angeles—Construction of 
a new electronics center in the 
San Fernando Valley is being 
planned by Bendix Aviation 
Corp. The first building at the 
center, which will develop mili- 
tary and industrial electronic sys- 
tems, is expected to be occupied 
early in 1961. 


Westinghouse Files a Conversion Damage Suit 


Pittsburgh — A damage suit 
filed in Allegheny County Com- 
mon Pleas Court by Westing- 
house Electric Corp. reveals just 
how much “conversion deals” 
cost hard-pressed firms during the 
steel strike. 


High Cost of Conversion 


Because of the lack of cold 
rolled steel sheet, many com- 
panies such as Westinghouse 
sought conversion arrangements 
—buying steel ingots or semi- 
finished steel from one concern 
and contracting to have the raw 


steel rolled into sheet by an- 
other. The cost ran far above 
regular mill prices for the same 
kind of steel. 

In its suit, Westinghouse is 
asking $269,210 in damages, 
claiming that an oral agreement 
on a “conversion deal” had been 
repudiated. 


Backed Out 


Westinghouse charges in the 
suit that Follansbee Metals Corp., 
a steel warehouse and distribut- 
ing firm, agreed to pay $861,350 
for 3,475 tons of cold-rolled 


steel, but refused to go through 
with the purchase of the steel as 
of Jan. 25. 

At a total price of $861,350, 
the steel would have been sold at 
about $249 a ton. The mill price 
of cold-rolled steel, commercial 
quality, is $125.50 a ton, fob mill 
in the Pittsburgh district. 

Westinghouse subsequently 
sold the steel for $582,140, or 
about $167 a ton, and seeks to 
recover the difference from Fol- 
lansbee, an Illinois Corporation. 
Follansbee has 30 days to answer 
the charge. 
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Furniture 


Manufacturers 


Call rt 


“BRIDGEPORT FiREE-IER MACHINING BRASS ROD” 


Manufacturers of a wide variety of products find 
Bridgeport Free Machining Brass Rod eminently suited 
to their items—from both a production and beauty point 
of view. Furniture manufacturers are but one successful 


example. 


The production steps involved in manufacturing such 
furniture are frequently numerous and complex. For 
example, a solid brass tea cart such as shown here may 
represent some ten or more separate production steps. 
These include cutting, bending, drilling, tapping, twist- 
ing, polishing and lacquering, most of which are done 
on high-speed automatic equipment. The objective here, 
as with any screw machine operation, is high uninter- 


Ay 


rupted speeds. An increasing number of manufacturers 
are achieving these uninterrupted speeds with Bridge- 
port rod and tubing of various shapes and sizes. They 
find, on a comparative basis, that the high quality of 
Bridgeport Free Machining Brass is constant and can 
be depended on from end to end. 

Bridgeport Free Machining Brass is but one of the 
many “easy-does-it” metals that are standard stock and 
immediately available from nearby Bridgeport Ware- 
houses. An inquiry to your local Bridgeport Sales Office 
may lead to improving your product, increasing your 
production rate and raising your profits. Call today! 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY 


Bridgeport 2, Connecticut «Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


Specialists in Metals from Aluminum to Zirconium 
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Beating Paperwork: American Brake Shoe Co. 
Slices Unnecessary Operations By Using 
Up-to-Date Flow Charts to Spot Duplication 


Purchasing Took Over a Job That Used to Be Done Both by Purchasing And Accounting. 
Result: Saving of $3,000 in Labor Costs Plus Uncounted Hours of Management Time. 
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News item: The Business Form Institute reports that 
the sales of forms rose by 14% in 1959, to $400 
million. 

* 


News item: The American Standards Association 
announces a new standard procedure for charting 
paperwork by using flow charts. 


News item: Demand for more efficient forms is so 
high that one large concern (Moore Business Forms, 
Inc.) has a 7-month backlog of orders for its ‘Speedi- 
flex’ form. 


Purchasing executives bothered by the rising tide of 
paper, have all played a part in writing those news items. 
For nothing causes the purchasing manager more concern 
than the drain on his time caused by paperwork. 

That's why more purchasing managers are turning to 
flow charts like those on the facing page. Matter of fact, 
these two charts show a before-and-after picture of paper- 
work simplification. The top chart shows how American 
Brake Shoe Co used to handle purchasing paperwork. The 
bottom chart, how it’s handled now. The payoff? A saving 
of $3,000 in labor costs, uncounted hours of valuable 
purchasing department time. 

What is a flow chart? A familiar tool of many big cor- 
porations, flow charts attempt to trace (step by step) the 
paths that paper forms travel—from the time the record is 
made to the point where it's filed. 

Flow charts have a big advantage over narrative de- 
scriptions of procedures. Not only are procedure manuals 
hard to write clearly—and hard to keep up to date— 
they’re usually too bulky for easy reference. That’s why 
a flow chart excels. It can provide a clear picture of any 
paperwork cycle, can make it just that much easier for 
you to cut the fat in your office procedures. 


A FAST VICTORY OVER PAPERWORK 


Here’s how the purchasing department of American Brake 
Shoe Co. went about slicing its paperwork costs by an 
initial $3,000 a year: 

At accounts-payable headquarters in New York, Buyer 
William F. Duemmel set out to chart the complete flow of 
paper showing how invoices go through both local account- 
ing and purchasing departments. When he was through, 
Duemme! found that both the accounting department and 
the purchasing department were doing the same things 
to the same paper (see steps 1 through 7 in top chart). 
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On the basis of Duemmel’s findings, the accounting and 
purchasing managers decided to transfer local responsi- 
bility for paying invoices on time from accounting to 
purchasing. Results are shown in bottom chart. (For more 
details on the change, see text with charts.) 

American Brake Shoe General Purchasing Agent Frank 
B. Newbert sums up the use of flow charts like this: “At 
Brake Shoe, we’ve found flow charts to be an effective 
tool to use when evaluating certain procedures. The charts 
are particularly valuable in appraising duplication, un- 
necessary paperwork, or waste effort . . . By mapping 
out the entire procedure—step by step—on a flow chart, 
our people quickly uncover the true facts . . . without 
having to wade through time consuming and often con- 
fusing verbal descriptions. 


STANDARDS FOR PAPERWORK 


Making a big contribution to better strategy in the war 
on paperwork is the recent standard procedure laid out 
by the American Standards Committee under the direction 
of Management Consultant Frank M. Knox. The procedure 
(American Standard X.2.3.4-1959) sets forth the standard- 
ized symbols, definitions, and purposes of flow charts. 
Here’s a sampling: 

® A rectangle represents any form or document. 

A line shows a flow of paper through a procedure. 
A triangle indicates a file or any resting place. 
A solid triangle stands for a final or permanent file. 


Symbols for Chart (Opposite) 


LEGEND 
1- Receiving report 
2- Invoice tickler 
3- Purchase order 
4- Vendor invoice 
5- Distribution stamp 
6- Carbon paper 


SYMBOLS 
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PURCHASING 


Match with purchase order 


ta,3 


ACCOUNTING 


INPUT 


One copy of receiving report 
(1a.) moved from receiving de- 
partment (input) to purchasing 
department. The purchase order 
(3) was removed from the file 
(C 1) and matched to receiving 
report in operation C 2. The 
purchase order and receiving re- 
port (la. and 3) were then placed 
in open order file C 3. 

When an invoice entered A 2, 
it went through preliminary proc- 
essing in accounting and, even- 
tually, two copies (4a and b) 
were matched with open order file 
in purchasing at operation C 4. 


At operation C 5, price and 
quantity were checked. 

At operation C 7, copy 4a of 
the invoice was stamped with dis- 
tribution stamp 5. Operation 
C 9 involved the coding of the 
distribution stamp with key punch 
information. The four forms (la, 
3, 4a and b) were separated at 
operation C 10. Distribution was 
to completed order file (C 11), for 
receiving report (la), purchase 
order (3) and duplicate invoice 
copy (4b). The invoice was ap- 
proved for payment at operation 
C 12. 


Invoice then went to account- 
ing department where plant dis- 
tribution charges were checked 
by cost account at operation B 9. 
Then the invoice went to an ac- 
count payable clerk. At opera- 
tion B 11, clerk matched the orig- 
inal invoice (4a) with copy of re- 
ceiving report (1b), a copy of the 
same invoice (4c) from her tickler 
file 2. 

When match was completed, 
clerk stamped copy of invoice 
4 c with distribution stamp 5 and 
copied off the coding that had 
already been entered on original 


invoice 4a by the purchasing de- 
partment. 

Then the invoice went to sus- 
pense file B 14 to await transmit- 
tal procedure. During invoice 
processing by purchasing, the ac- 
counting department had kept a 
tickler file system in which were 
matched duplicate copies of the 
invoice and receiving reports B 2 
and B 5. The purpose of this 
tickler system was to avoid the 
possibility of missing discounts or 
due date of invoices, through a 
daily review of invoices at opera- 
tion B 7. 


PURCHASING 


ACCOUNTING 


NEW 
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Responsibility of paying in- 
voices now rests with the purchas- 
ing department, thus eliminating 
steps B 2, B 5, and B 7. The 


necessary duplication of coded in- 
formation is accomplished by the 
purchasing department by use of 
a piece of carbon paper in the 
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new system at step C 8. The 
complex, time-consuming opera- 
tion B 11 is then completely elim- 
inated. This new flow eliminates 


four operations plus tickler file. 
The necessary accounting func- 

tion of checking charge and ex- 

tensions remain in accounting. 


Here's your weekly.guide to... 
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Magnifier 
Distortion-Free Image 


Self-illuminated magnifica- 
tion system produces distor- 
tion-free, color-corrected im- 
age up to 7X actual size. 
Swivable housing permits 
mounting over moving belt 
for inspection and quality 
control. Broad, 5-in. dia., 
lens allows binocular view- 
ing. 

Price: $109.50 (2.5) to 
$159.50 (7x). Delivery: 2 
wk. 

Ednalite Optical Co., Inc., 
200 N. Water St., Peekskill, 
N. Y. (PW, 3/7/60) 


Impregnator 
Saturates in Minutes 


Machine uses centrifugal 
impregnation technique to 
saturate porous and semi- 
porous parts with varnish, 
wax, asphalt, or oil. Process 
takes only minutes while 
vacuum impregnation would 
require several hours. Excess 
impregnant is  spun-off, 
drained out and saved. 

Price: $5,000 to $10,000. 
Delivery: 12 to 16 wk. 

Leon J. Barrett Co., P.O. 
Box 378, Worcester 1, Mass. 
(PW, 3/7/60) 


Die Retainer 
Works Magnetically 


Round retainer unit holds 
punch dies (%-in. to 1-in. 
dia.) in place by magnetism. 
Small over-all size permits 
piercing of more holes in one 
operation. Magnetic perfo- 
rating punches are stocked in 
0.00l-in. increments from 
is in. through “%-in. dia., 
larger sizes available. 

Price: $30 to $48 (4 in. 
to 1-in. sizes). Delivery: im- 
mediate to June Ist. 

S. B. Whistler & Sons, Inc., 
756 Military Road, Buffalo 
23, N. Y. (PW, 3/7/60) 
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Schedule Board 


User Creates Layout ) . 
d Copy ued Only pertinent — 
User adapts schedule board 
needs with flexible 


plastic strips that snap in and as delaily., cig your 
out of steel board. Entries on ° 

production or procedure are Aeading 

made directly on up to 50 U, 


vinyl strips with grease pen- 


il and be erased with a 
cil and may e , ' yt get i 


to 


cloth or tissue. 
$39.50. Delivery: 


Garrison Machine Works, You'll hnteo when Lie 
Inc., 519 Bannock St., Day- k~ 
ton 4, Ohio. (PW, 3/7/60) oppeared, 


ig ~ dye permite you To paste 


Cooler 
Mounts Off Floor 


Water cooler mounts di- 
rectly to wall at any distance 
from floor, saving space and 
making maintenance easier. 
Available in 7 and 13 gal. 
capacities, cooler has vinyl 
laminate finish on 20 gage 
Steel. Front panel and grille 
come off without tools. 

Price: $260.50 (7 gal.); 
$278.50 (13 gal.). Delivery: 
30 days. 

Kelvinator Water Coolers, 
265 N. Hamilton Road, Co- 
lumbus 13, Ohio. (PW, 
3/7/60) 


Caps 
Fit Switches 


Aluminum caps for push- 
button switches identify cir- 
cuits. Top of cap has ,%-in. 
dia. plastic insert marked 
numerically or alphabetically. 
One-piece aluminum. body is 
said to wear better than plas- 
tic cap with metal clamp. 

Price: $1.50 each (un- 
marked); $1.95 each 
(marked). Delivery: immedi- 
ate. 

Sel-Set Machinery Corp., 
Dept. PB, Box 1035, Salem, 
Ore. (PW. 3/7/60) 


Dust Collector 


For Light Duty 


Machine handles 200 cfm. 
of air in areas that are not 
very dusty. Small size per- 
| mits location on or under 

work benches in 12 in. x 
| 14-in. space. Dust-collecting 
. medium is fire-resistant, 
throwaway filter. 

Price: $138. Delivery: im- 
mediate to 4 wk. 

e Torit Mfg. Co., 1133 Ran- 
kin St., St. Paul, Minn. (PW, 
=| 3/7/60) 
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Board 
Holds 3 Stopwatches 
Plexiglas board, ,-in. 


thick, holds 3 stopwatches 
for timing of individual ele- 
ments in continuing sequence 
of operations. Squeeze of 
hand carrying board actuates 
3 watches simultaneously. 
Applications include time 
study, process control, and 
traffic analysis. 

Price: $18.75 (board only). 
Delivery: immediate. 

Heuer Timer Corp., 441 
Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, 
N. Y. (PW, 3/7/60) 


Anchor 


Holds Better 


Headed concrete anchor is 
said to have greater holding 
power than other shapes, al- 
lowing smaller sizes to be 
used. Anchor is end-welded 
quickly to flat surfaces or 
fillets of metal studs without 
weld distortion. Available in 
5 sizes, %4 to %-in. dia., 
anchor studs can’t be 
knocked off. 

Price: approx. 13 to 15¢ 
each. Delivery: 3-4 wk. 

Nelson Stud Welding Div., 
Gregory Industries, Inc., 
Lorain, Ohio. (PW, 3/7/60) 


Furnace 


Heats to 2,300F 


Small, compact furnace for 
research work heats up to 
2,300F in 114 hr. and main- 
tains constant temperature at 
any level from 300F to 2,- 
300F. Four models with zone 
gradients are available in 
4% in. x 4% in. x 6 in. to 
6 in. x 6 in. x 18-in. sizes. 


Some models operate on 
110 v. 

Price: From $110. De- 
livery: 3 wk. 


L & L Mfg. Co., 804 Mul- 
berry St., Chester, Pa. (PW, 
3/7/60) 


Digital Modules 
Simplify Circuit Design 


Transistorized digital mod- 
ules used in timing and con- 
trol, data processing, and 
servos assemble into digital 
systems without need for 
circuit design. Flip flops, 
shift registers, amplifiers, dc 
gates, and emitters weigh 
about 1.5 oz. and operate be- 
tween —45SC and +65C. 

Price: $13.30 to $39.10. 
Delivery: 10 to 30 days. 


Control Equipment Corp., 
= vagy & Needham 
ei Mass. 
3/7/ 60) 9 (PW, 


Another PURCHASING WEEK service: Price and 
delivery data with each product description. 
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@ When the electricity fails—so does production. A recent survey found 
that electric downtime costs varied from $3 to $500 a minute with a median 
of $88. 


Electric short circuits are like a disease that must be isolated before it 
spreads. With the ideal electrical system, any failure in one section of a 
plant will not necessitate a shutdown in other plant areas. 


Most plants today use the unit load center form of electric distribution. 
This system brings high voltage lines directly to several load centers, each 
located in the geographical center of its load area. The load center is a unit 
package that must: (1) transform voltage to lower values used for motors, 
lights, etc., (2) switch loaded circuits, (3) disconnect circuits for maintenance, 
and (4) protect against abnormal circuit conditions—short circuits, faults, etc. 


The most common load center unit contains a main circuit breaker and 
about six feeder breakers. A fault that trips out one of the feeders will put 
about 1% of the load center out of business (up to 60 secondary protective 
devices such as fuses and smaller circuit breakers). But if the main breaker 
also opens, the entire load area is blacked out—all six feeders and about 360 
downstream devices. 


Each load center can be evaluated in terms of price and performance. 
High performance must be paid for. But as costs of downtime increase, more 


companies are willing to pay a premium to insure service. 


You can evaluate the four major types of sub-station systems (uncoordi- 
nated, cascaded, fully rated, and selective) according to their performance— 
ie., the ability of one feeder breaker to open without affecting the main, 
breaker and shutting down the entire load center. 


@ A circuit breaker is designed to turn the electricity off automatically when 
the current it is carrying exceeds a certain preset level. Time-delaying 
devices can be built into the breaker to cause it to wait a set amount of time 
before it opens a circuit. These devices may take the form of a ratchet spring 
(instantaneous action) or a dashpot (long time characteristic). This “thinking 
action” is the heart of a sophisticated distribution system. The main breaker 
waits until the secondary breaker clears the fault. 


A group of time-versus-current curves can be plotted for each set of 
breakers, highest reliability is insured when the curves show that the sec- 
ondary breaker will open before the main breaker—no matter how large the 
fault. 


® Here’s how the four types of distribution systems stack up in terms of 
breaker reliability: 


©@ Uncoordinated—Bought pretty much by guess—trips are very likely 
to all go at once. 


@ Cascaded—Feeder breakers are subjected to short circuit ratings in 
excess of their interrupting capacity. Under NEMA rules, the instantaneous 
trip on the main breaker must be set to go off when the fault current in the 
feeder reaches 80% of the feeder’s rating—one feeder can shut down the 
entire center. 


® Fully rated—Uses breakers applied within their interrupting ratings. There 
is no dependence on the main breaker to backup the feeder. Limitation comes 
on faults above the level of the instantaneous setting of the main breaker. 
Up to the available short circuit current from the transformer, both the main 
breaker and feeder will trip. The protection is adequate, but service reliability 
is not assured. 


® Selective—Characteristics are such that feeder breaker will trip first and 
clear the fault for all levels. Time current curves are carefully plotted and 
coordinated to assure that the feeder breaker will open first for any fault 
current. The time delay of the main secondary breaker is always longer than 
that of the feeder. 


© General Electric is launching a drive to push selective systems. The com- 
pany has eliminated the old price premium for breakers in selective systems 
($200 to $400 per breaker) and now is supplying selective curve plots as part 
of the requisition engineering service. 
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How to Cut Costs by Changing Bulbs Before They Burn Out 


New York—Sometimes it’s cheaper to 
replace light bulbs in groups than wait 
for them to fail one at a time. The reason: 
labor costs for changing bulbs are going 
up faster than bulb costs. 

A manufacturer rates a lamp for, say, 
1,000 hr. life—but this is just an average, 
since any one bulb might last from 40% 
to 150% of its rated life. 

In practice, some lamps begin to fail 
at about 40% rated life and a great num- 
ber never make it past the 70% mark. 
Manufacturers can predict the percentage 
of lamps that will fail at any time in the 
life cycle, and they have plotted this in- 
formation on graphs (similar to the one 
at the right). 


All major bulb companies can supply 
formulas to compare group-versus-indi- 
vidual lamp costs. Although the formu- 
las differ in detail, most follow the for- 
mat used in connection with the example 
quoted below. 

Under group replacement, all lamps are 
changed before the period of rapid burn- 
out begins (about 60% to 70% life). Al- 
though good lamps are discarded, the 
reduced labor-cost per installed light may 
more than offset the added bulb cost. 
Some of the still-good bulbs are kept as 
replacements for the few bulbs that may 
fail before the next group replacement 
is due. 

Although the biggest benefit is in sav- 


ings on direct costs, there are also these 
advantages in group replacement: higher 
lighting efficiency and fewer work inter- 
ruptions. A lamp’s efficiency falls off as 
it ages, so that early replacement usually 
means about 5% more useful light. Since 
95% of lamp replacements are made at 
the same time, work interruptions are 
kept to a minimum under the group re- 
placement plan. 

The changeover to group replacement 
can be done in stages. For example: One 
area of the comovany can be put under 
a group relamping plan each month, and 
the best lamps saved for spot relamping 
in the rest of the plant. This procedure 
can be followed until the entire company 


is under the group plan of light bulb 
replacement. 

A rough rule-of-thumb for relamping 
fluorescent installations is: single-shift 
areas, every two years; two-shift areas, 
after 18 months; and three-shift areas, 
once a year. 

Most of the figures you need to make 
a valid group-versus-individual replace- 
ment comparison are available in com- 
pany records. The final calculations 
should be approached in four steps: (1) 
determine lamp performance for lights 
you are using, (2) find out what costs run 
for individual replacement, (3) calculate 
group replacement costs, and (4) com- 
pare total costs for the two methods. 


Here’s a typical situation: A single-shift office uses 10,000 fluorescent lamps. 


The lamps burn 10 hr. a day, for a total of 2,500 hr. per year. They are turned 
on twice a day—once in the morning when the workers report, and once at night for 
the maintenance crew. 


To determine which replacement plon is best— 
(1) Calculate lamp performance: 
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heey a. Find the rated average lamp life. Since the lamps will burn 10 hr. a day, 
(Continued from page 21) 


and will be turned off and on twice, the average number of hours per start is 5. 
Looking at the average life chart for the bulb (in this case a Westinghouse F40T12), 
you find that a burning cycle of 5 hr. start will result in an average life of 8,400 
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Filter 
Removes Welding Rays 


Plastic filter removes harm- 
ful ultraviolet and infrared 
arc welding rays. Available 
in2x 4%-in. and 7 x 11-in. 
sizes, filters are said to out- 
last glass, have equal clarity, 
and weigh less. Encased in 
rubber gasket, they fit stand- 
ard helmets. 

Price: $1.65 (2 x 4%-in.) 
to $13.50 (7 x 1l-in.) De- 
livery: 2 wk. 

Chicago Eye Shield Co., 
2727 W. Roscoe St., Chicago 
18, Ill. (PW, 3/7/60) 


Sensor 


Amplifies Voltage 


DC voltage sensor ener- 
gizes output device when 
voltage being measured ex- 
ceeds pre-set level (from 
3vdc up.) Device responds in 
less than 10 millisec. and 
employs silicon transistors for 
subminiature size. 

Price: approx. $240. De- 
livery: 4 wk. 

Tempo Instrument, Inc., 
P. O. Box 338, Hicksville, 
N. Y. (PW, 3/7/60) 


Delivery: 3 days. 

Permacel Tape Corp., New 
Brunswick, N. J. (PW, 3/ 
7/60) 


hr. (or 3Y3 yr.). 
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BURNING CYCLE (HRS./ START) 


6000 = 8000 


10000 12000 14000 16000 18000 


RATED AVERAGE LIFE 


b. Decide when to replace under group plan. 
percentage of lamp failures increases sharply at 60%. 


Average life chart shows that 
If you replace all lamps 


at this time, graph forecasts only 3% failures before this date. 
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PER CENT LAMPS IN SERVICE 
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PER CENT OF RATED AVERAGE LIFE 


(2) Find “‘one-at-a-time” replacement 


cost: 


a. Labor cost = replacement time hourly wage number of lamps 


(4) Compare costs: 


== Vo be. X $B. K WOOGO. 0. ccc rec ccccccccccevecevens $10,000 
b. Lamp cost == number of lamps cost per lamp. 
porte: POU COG i 5 inc os cb ones pees es cecec tas Kanner 8,400 
308 Tot $18,400 
 MEETET TET TEC UL TEU G CLE eC eRe ee , 
War? Cre, Pare (3) Determine group relamping cost: 
Rag pe et ageing 4 a. Initial labor cost = replacement time hourly wage >< number of Ayal 
ie P em lamps = 1/30 he. & $3. K 10,000... .. ccc ceveccsseccens 1, 
plastics, wer pee mer b. Labor cost for interim replacement = replacement time > hr. cost 
eet inh acute < % lamps replaced X total lamps = Vs hr. & $3. & .03 ont 
rm mae : XK WAGED ccc ccvikend codecs MkwedGhe Ce epes esses esegns 
Sk che aenad uae c. Lamp cost == number of lamps cost per lamp == 10,000  84¢... 8,400 
tC” Segui eee, «ee 9,700 
Price: $6 pack (12 cloths). Total $ 


a. One-at-a-time cost is $18,400 for 8,400 hr. of operation. 

b. Group replacement cost is $9,700 for 60% of 8,400 hr. or 5,040 hr. (2 yr.) 
of light. At this rate, total cost for 8,400 hr. would come to $16,170. 

c. For this example therefore, group replacement would be cheaper. 
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U.S. Rubber Develops Porpoise-Like 
Ship Coating That Cuts Water Drag 


Los Angeles—U. S. Rubber Co. has developed a rubber coating 
that will permit ships to travel faster without any increase in power. 
The coating reduces the turbulence normally created when an object 
moves through water. 

Research studies are now underway to apply this same principle 
to missiles, rockets and planes in flight, and to liquids flowing 
through pipes. 

U. S. Rubber technologists report the new coating has reduced 
drag 50% in underwater tests. Although first uses will probably be 
on submarines, the company is also testing the material on motor- 
boat hulls. Wide use of the coating for pleasure craft that plane on 
the water is anticipated. 

Larger surface vessels such as freighters, tankers and passenger 
liners are less likely to benefit from the coating because these 
ships generate large bow waves. The coating’s inventor, Dr. Max 
Kramer, patterned his develop- 


PORTABLE COOLER brings petrochemical furnace down to repair 
temperature in one-third usual time. Ready Cool, Inc. rents variety 
of capacity units for cooling, heating, and ventilating duties in plant. 
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Lightweight Generator 
Draws Oxygen From Air 


Azusa, Calif. — Aecrojet-Gen- 
eral Corp. has developed a new 
lightweight generator that pro- 
duces an unlimited supply of oxy- 
gen from the air eliminating need 
for heavy steel cylinders. _ 

“AerOxy-Gen” draws air from 
the atmosphere, filters out con- 
taminates and delivers the gas at 
approximately 5 psi. pressure in 
less than one minute. The first 
prototype unit uses ordinary 
110v. current, and is controlled 
by a single switch. Battery-op- 
erated and gasoline-driven models 
are planned. 


ment after the skin of a porpoise. 
Dr. Kramer discovered that the 
animals experienced only one- 
tenth the drag that would nor- 
mally be expected from an animal 
of its size and shape. 

The most promising coating 
developed so far consists of a 
thin layer of rubber supported by 
a multitude of tiny rubber pillars. 
Interconnecting channels between 
the pillars contain a free-flowing 
viscous liquid. The channels give 
the coating flexibility and the 
liquid provides the necessary 
damping. 

U. S. Rubber’s Mechanical 
Goods Div. plans to market the 
coating under the tradename 
“Lamiflo.” 


| Product Briefs | 


Drum welder seam welds con- 
tainers from 14 in. to 22%-in. 
dia. and up to 40-in. long at low 
production rate. Flexible band 
clamp insures proper contain- 
ment of drum. Trailing edge of 
seam can’t split or pull apart. 
Single operator can turn out up to 
two hundred 55-gal. drums per 
hr. National Electric Welding 
Machines Co., 1846 Trumbull, 
Bay City, Mich. 

Colored inks containing carbon 
are compatible with all major 
copy machines. Three colors 
(red, green, and blue) are avail- 
able, with others in development 
stage. Inks have trade name 
Copy-Fax. Micropoint,  Inc., 
Sunnyvale, Calif. 


WHERE-TO-BUY 


SPACE UNITS 
RATES 17.15 
sert 


CHARCOAL 


Kiln carbonized from select hardwoods. 
Lump, crushed, screened, sized. 
Bagged or Bulk. C/L or LCL. 


OHIO VALLEY CHARCOAL COMPANY 
1223 N. Columbus St. Lancaster, Ohio 


ROBOT 


PEN ~ CLOSE 


OPERATORS 
LOCK: DOORS, GATES 
Elsclronicadly 
COMMERCIAL, INDUSTRIA 
RESIDENTIAL & SPECIAL 


ROBOT INDUSTRIES INC 


7041 ORCHARD - DEARBORN, MICHIGA 


This WHERE-TO-BUY section is a 
special classification for adver- 
tisers desiring advertising of new 
equipment, services or merchan- 
dise in space units smaller than 
the minimum run of book dis- 
play space. Space is available 
in this section in units from one 
te six inches. For low rates, 
Write: 
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Why take on the added expense of using heavier valves when 
_0-B valves can do the job for you at lower cost? Ask your O-B 
distributor about these valves, or write to OHIO BRASS COM- 
PANY, MANSFIELD, OHIO 
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OBVALVES | 


Why buy more valve than you need? 


Are you using 150 and 200 pound bronze valves on lines carry- 
ing 125 pounds steam? Do you believe that quality bronze 
valves aren't available below 150 pounds steam pressure? 


Take a look at these-Nos. 1501 and 1502 O-B globe and angle 
valves. They are the answer to your problem and can save you 
money. They have ali the quality features. found in higher 
pressure (and higher priced) valves... packing gland inside the 
packing nut... two-piece stem and disc holder construction... 
backseating design for repacking under pressure ... heavy body, 
neck and bonnet. 
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Shield 


Mounts by Magnet 
Vinyl safety shield mounts 


in any position on grinder, 
lathe, or drill press with two 
permanent ceramic magnets. 
The transparent 10% x 
5¥%-in. rectangle, deflects hot 
shavings, chips, or flying bits. 


Price: $2. Delivery: imme- 


diate. 


Better Specialities, Inc., 


605 W. Washington Bivd., 
Chicago 6, Ill. (PW, 3/7/60) 


Truck 


Weighs as It Moves 


Scale on hydraulic footlift 
truck weighs as it moves. 


Combined operation elimi- 


nates multiple handling of 
loads. Truck has 3,000-Ib. 
capacity and special lifting 
angles to hold the scale. 

Price: $1,500 (truck only). 
Delivery: 8-10 wk. 

Lewis-Shepard Products, 
Inc., 125 Walnut St., Water- 
town 72, Mass. (PW, 
3/7/60) 


Glove 
Has Non-Slip Grip 


Roughened finish cured 
into coating compound gives 
work glove positive wet or 
dry grip. Specially reinforced 
neoprene gives great resis- 
tance to solvents, cutting and 
abrasion. Knitwrist and 
gauntlet styles have preflexed 
finger pattern for better fit. 

Price: $15.90 per doz. De- 
livery: immediate. 

Edmont Inc., 1254 Walnut 
St., Coshocton, Ohio. (PW, 
3/7/60) 


Compass 
Indicates Stress Direction 


Photoelastic strain com- 
pass visually indicates princi- 
pal stress direction of static 
and dynamic strains on test 
surface without external in- 
strumentation or connections. 
Built-in polarizers permits 
use in natural or artificial 
light. Two types give % and 
l-in. gage dia. 

Price: $25 pkg. of five. De- 
livery: immediate. 

Instrumentation Div., Bald- 
win - Lima - Hamilton Corp., 
Waltham, Mass. (PW, 
3/7/60) 


Furnace 
Melts and Casts 


Successive charges of metal 
to be vacuum-refined are 
placed in vacuum chamber, 
loaded in crucible, melted, 
poured, and cast without 
breaking the vacuum. Sev- 
eral molds can be poured 
from one crucible charge. Ca- 
pacities are 50 to 100, and 
17 to 50-Ib. 

Price: From $12,000. De- 
livery: 2-3 mo. 

F. J. Stokes Corp., 5500 
Tabor Road, Phila. 20, Pa. 
(PW, 3/7/60) 


Support Arm 
Converts Drill Press 


Support arm attachment 
fastens to round column drill 
press with reversing type 
head, converting press into 
tapping machine. Complete 
unit consists of arm, clamp, 
interchangeable lead screw, 
and split nut to permit tap- 
ping variety of threads. 

Price: $69 to $80. Deliv- 
ery: immediate. 

Ettco Tool & Machine Co., 
Inc., 594 Johnson Ave., 
Brooklyn 37, N. Y. (PW, 
3/7/60) 


Level Control 
Doesn’t Contaminate 


Liquid level control uses 
non-metallic parts to prevent 
corrosion and contamination 
of liquids. Totally enclosed 
float cage unit can handle 
inflammable and explosive 
liquids with specific gravity 
of 0.70 or above. Device op- 
erates at 70F or 140F. 

Price: $180 to $195. De- 
livery: 6-8 wk. 

Magnetrol, Inc., 2110 S. 
Marshall Blvd., Chicago, Il. 
(PW, 3/7/60) 


Purchasing Week Definition 


Wire And Cable (Part I) 


@ Conductor—Medium for transmit- 
ting electric current—usually made of 
copper, aluminum, steel, or silver. 


@ Wire—Single, slender rod, or fila- 
ment of metal (less than 9 gage) used 
as a conductor. 


@ Cable—Two or more wires, usually 
color coded and contained in a protective 
jacket of rubber, neoprene, resin, or lead 
or a single conductor larger than 9 ga. 


@Circular Mil (CM)—Term univer- 
sally used to define cross-sectional area 


of conductors. 1 CM = area of circle 
1/1000 of an inch in dia. As the num- 
ber of circular mils increase, the size of 
a wire increases. 


@ AWG—American Wire Gage system 
commonly used in U. S. to describe size 
of copper wire. It is based on the circu- 
lar mil system. 


@ Cord—Small, flexible insulated con- 
ductor or conductors, usually #10 AWG 
or smaller. It is jacketed to protect the 
conductors and most often used for 
portable applications. (PW, 3/7/60) 
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Shippers Warned of Higher Rates 


(Continued from page 1) 
the other competitors. 

As a result, ICC approval is 
slow in coming. Truck and water 
carrier officials say the rails will 
have to find other ways to mect 
an expected higher labor bill in 
a month or two—presumably by 
hiking commodity rates. 

Trucks: Many big trucking lines 
around the country, already hit 
by higher labor costs last month, 
are about to boost rates on a 
commodity-by-commodity _ basis 
—adding up to 2%-5% increase 
in truck freight rates generally. 
Board members of the Central 
States Motor Freight Bureau, for 
example, representing 800 com- 
mon carrier truck firms in a nine- 
state Midwestern area, met last 
week to draw up higher tariffs on 
a broad line of commodities. 
These are expected to be an- 
nounced shortly. 

Water Carriers: Higher rates 
on sulfur shipped by barges will 
be published soon by Cleveland 
and St. Louis water carriers. 
Water freight rates on pig iron, 
steel, metal scrap, and carbon 
black are also headed up, but 
barge line officials refuse to esti- 
mate the amount of the increases. 
At the same time, water rates on 
a few commodities, such as grain, 
are due for “modest” reductions 
because of St. Lawrence Seaway 
and railroad competition. But 
the general trend, several leading 
barge line officials told PURCHAS- 
ING WEEK, is up. 

Traffic experts believe these 
rate moves spell just the begin- 
nings of an upward push on 
transportation costs. They warn 
that settlement of the railroad 
labor situation will be the main- 
spring to spiraling freight rates. 

“I think the railroads are 
bound to ask for increases in the 
coming months,” commented 
John Smith, traffic manager for 
Alabama Highway Express, Inc., 
Birmingham, “and then truckers 
will follow suit. I think most 
truckers will hold the line until 
then, as I’m doing.” 

The purchasing and _ traffic 
manager for a large Milwaukee 
manufacturer offered a_ similar 
opinion. He expects rate hikes 
will first come from the railroads 
—with truckers and water car- 
riers following suit. 

But some truck and water car- 


riers, aS pointed out before, are 
not waiting for the rails to lead 
the way. “Despite the various effi- 
ciencies we've put into effect,” 
explained one major Midwestern 
trucker, “The savings have not 
been sufficient to offset higher 
costs. Competition or no compe- 
tition, we’ve got to make money 
to stay in business.” 

Here’s a sampling of the rate 
boosts expected out of the Cen- 
tral State Motor Freight Bureau 
conference: 

@All shipments under 2,000 
Ib. will be raised 10¢ cwt. Those 
of 2,000 but less than 5,000 Ib. 
will be increased 5¢, and any- 
thing over 5,000 Ib., 2¢. 

@ The varying minimum charge 
rates will be boosted a flat 50¢. 
For instance, where the mini- 
mum shipping charge was $3.40, 
it will be $3.95. 

®@“Accessorial” charges, such 
as transit stops, storage, re-deliv- 
ery, etc., will be increased 10¢. 

Such rate hikes are coming, 
truckers are quick to point out, 
not because of lessening carrier 
competition, but because of “dire 
necessity.” 

“The railroads certainly aren’t 
letting up with the rate-cutting 
programs aimed at increasing 
their traffic,” a spokesman for a 


U. S. Slackens Its Rules 
On Chemical Additives 


Washington—The makers and 
users of packaging materials 
were taken off the hook for at 
least a year by a reprieve from 
the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion this week. 

Four days before the deadline 
for proving the safety of fodd 
additives, FDA exempted a num- 
ber of substances that go into 
wrapping materials and granted 
another year for manufacturers 
and users to submit data showing 
that other materials comply with 
safety requirements of the law. 

A new list of 95 substances 
generally recognized as_ safe 
brought to 179 the number of 
substances now approved for use 
without laboratory tests. The ex- 
tension of time applies to 135 
substances for which clearance 
has been sought, but which FDA 
has not gotten around to yet. 


large West Coast truck line told 
PURCHASING WEEK. “We expect 
them to continue on that kick as 
long as they can. We just need 
higher rates.” 

Railroads from New York to 
San Francisco, queried by PW, 
said they will continue pushing 
for numerous new rate-making 
devices. One proposal that is 
sparking a major controversy 
throughout the transport indus- 
try is their “agreed charge” plan 
(PW, Feb. 29, ’60, p. 1). 

“Agreed charges,” explained a 
top official of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna, and Western R.R., 
“are just one of the many im- 
portant rate plans railroads will 
try to institute this year. They 
are just part of a pattern of mod- 
ernization of the rate structure to 
take advantage of railroad capa- 
bilities in the area of lower-cost 
mass transportation.” 

On the surface, the rails say 
they’re hopeful the ICC will ap- 
prove this plan shortly. Under- 
neath, they will admit that stiff 
opposition from other carriers 
may keep such a rate system out 
of reach for some time. 

“We are bitterly opposed to 
such a setup,” said the traffic 
manager for a large San Fran- 
cisco trucking line. “Once the 
shipper agrees to turn over 80 
or 90 percent, of all his business 
to the railroad to get the lower 
rate, we can’t touch him. With all 
the capital the railroads have, 
they could pick off the truckers 
one by one.” 

“I doubt that the ICC will go 
along with the railroads,” opined 
Jack Fleck, vice president of the 
Denver -Chicago Trucking Co., 
headquartered in Los Angeles. 
“It’s such an obvious move to 
eliminate competition.” 

As Fleck sees it, an even big- 
ger threat is proposed Congres- 
sional legislation that would al- 
low the railroads to own and op- 
erate indepndent truck and water 
lines. This is the foundation for 
the rail drive for “one-package” 
transportation (PW, Feb. 22, ’60, 
p. 14). 

The most vital “test case” 
pending in this area is the attempt 
of the Southern Pacific and II- 
linois Central Railroads to buy 
the John J. Hay Co., one of the 
major Mississippi River barge 
lines. 
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: Price Changes for Purchasing Agents 


INCREASES 
dense, ecwt. 


high test flake, ton 
pwd., paper bags, ton.. 


Mercury, 76-lb. flask 


Menthol, Brazilian, lb... . 


REDUCTIONS 
1961), Ib 


Gum turps., So., gal 


Sodium stannate, Ib..... 


i DANS ee Siw lili mec btace aes see tats 
Amount 
of New 
Item & Company Change Price Reason 
Soda ash, Columbia-Southern, bulk, light, medium, ewt. 125 $1.675  iner. costs 
peetka seman ess tb43 40s heaeatied ne bakes 125 $1.725 —iner. costs 
Calcium chloride, Columbia-Southern, bulk, flake, ton $1.00 $26.00 iner. costs 
Ee Ere erat eee e eer $2.00 $32.50 iner. costs 
bobwicee ns bono eStREa PTE ns bos $1.00 $38.00 incr. costs 
Chlorine, liquid, tanks, single unit, ewt............... 10 $3.25 high demand 
SIND SOREN, BO GOED, CWE. oo oii ccc ccs csccoscncecs 25 $4.50 high demand 
Phthalic anhydride, Monsanto & Allied, carlots, Ib..... 02 19 high demand 
PALES SO EE epee Tt terre $2.00 $214.00 low supply 
Maleic Anhydride, Reichhold, Ib...................... 10 3825 high demand 
20 ERE SE Ae eo 30 $8.20 low supply 
Gasoline, Mobil, (Me., N. H., Mass., R. I.), gal......... 009 are restore cuts 
Styrene monomer, rubber grade, Monsanto, (July 1. 
DEST OES ERED OY Gabe s Kee pw tke oe eke eee be 008 112 ~— expected econs. 
Cycolae /ABS/plastic resin, Marbon, Ib................ 07-.09 «.-. market drive 
Dacron staple fiber, 1.5 den., type 54, DuPont, Ib....... 10 $1.26 market drive 
CE Ry PREP ere eee 0045 5225 quiet demand 
Tin salts, potassium stannate, Ib.................+0.5- 004 .78 metal ease 
SS eA ee re eee 004 638 metal ease 
WE, SO es ccc ecediyosmsnduae sr sees 0 006 $1.001 metal ease 
Gasoline, Mobil, upstate N. Y., dir. tnkwgn., gal........ .005-.008 one competition 
Vicron polyester staple, 1.5 den., Beaunit, Ib............ 10 $1.26 competition 
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Purchasing Week 


—___. This Week’s 


Purchasing 
Perspective "7" 


(Continued from page 1) 
@ That there will be no difficulty obtaining all the steel they 


want for the rest of the year. 


Although there have been reports of some price concessions, 


mill prices generally have remained firm. 


And as for future 


increases, the sales manager of one of the nation’s biggest 
producer’s says his “personal opinion” is that there probably 
will be no price increase this year (although he did not rule 
out the possibility of some action soon after Jan. 1, 1961). 
Other price theories hold that if anything is done—this year 
or next—the changes will be selective, probably applying to 
best-demand products and those most resistant to foreign com- 


petition. 


in any future price moves. 


New product developments—such as the industry’s 
frantic efforts to develop extra-thin tin plate 


also may figure 


And looming larger than ever as a counterbalance to general 
upward price movements are the encroachments of other mate- 
rialsk—such as aluminum and plastic—into markets formerly 


reserved exclusively for steel. 


The marketing battle between rival materials is being waged 
more vigorously than ever. And the firing line cuts right across 
the purchasing and product development offices where material 
use and purchase decisions are being made. 


TACTICS—Keep a sharp eye on the activities of suppliers 
for benefits to be gained from new, streamlined, marketing 
approaches in all types of industrial products. Every day brings 
announcements of corporate realignments designed to meet com- 


petitive demands. 


PERSONAL—The Final snows of winter signal the approach- 


ing heat of summer. 


If an air conditioner figures in your 


plans, remember that the 10% federal tax now applies to all 


models. 


So for that reason alone, some prices will be higher. 


But competition among manufacturers is very stifi—a_ price 
hike deterrent—and you can always gamble against the weather 
—i.e. prices are soft when its cool. As a rough estimate, figure 
$200 for a unit conditioner for an office the size of an average 


bedroom. 


Prices Should Remain Stable in 60, 
Joint Economic Committee Predicts 


(Continued from page 1) 
fighting inflation—which we have 
almost none of—President Eisen- 
hower should be fighting unem- 
ployment, which now runs more 
than 5%. And, add the Demo- 
crats, the Administration should 
be laying the groundwork now 
for a faster rate of economic ex- 
pansion. 

The Republicans, on the other 
hand, feel that the major victory 


lover inflation won by the Admin- 


istration is vastly significant, and 
should not be belittled. Inflation, 
they feel, is still the number one 
threat to the welfare of the na- 
tion. 

While there are many points of 
agreement between the Demo- 
crats and Republicans, their dif- 
ferences read like a handbook for 
political campaigners. 

Both sides take it for granted 
the GNP should reach $510 bil- 
lion this year, the figure set three 
months ago by the Administra- 
tion. Both expect a surplus next 
fiscal year and believe it should 
be used to reduce the public debt. 
Both believe prices will be rela- 
tively stable this year, with a rise 
of only 1% in sight. And both 
are worried over the failure of 
unemployment to decline below 
5%. 

Even the Republicans said the 
increasing rate of unemployment 
that has occurred after each of 
the two most recent recessions is 
a serious matter and that the 
President’s economic _ report 


should have paid more attention 
to it. 

The highlight of the Demo- 
cratic majority’s report is its pro- 
posed reshuffling of the budget 
for fiscal 1960 which would show 
an increase in spending on civil- 
ian projects by $2 billion and 
still produce a surplus $1 billion 
larger than the one the Eisen- 
hower Administration is hoping 
for. 

They'd do this chiefly by im- 
mediate revision of the tax laws, 
killing the special relief granted 
income from dividends, reducing 
the depletion allowance granted 
the oil and gas industry, cracking 
down on business expense ac- 
counts, and narrowing the defini- 
tion of capital gains. This would 
produce $2.5-billion more reve- 
nue, they say. 

They'd also reduce subsidies 
being paid agriculture and busi- 
ness by $1 billion a year. 

None of these recommenda- 
tions by the committee Demo- 
crats is likely to get very far. 

The recommendation in favor 
of immediate tax revision, for in- 
stance, is in direct conflict with 
the views of the Democratic lead- 
ers in Congress, who have already 
decided to wait until the Ways 
and Means Committee completes 
a background study sometime in 
1961. 

Republicans dismiss the Dem- 
ocrats’ proposals for changing 
the fiscal 1961 budget as mean- 
ingless, unrealistic, and insincere. 
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(Continued from page 1) 

© New order-sales ratio—Com- 
pare new bookings to sales and 
you can see some of the grounds 
for caution. In key durable 
goods, orders dipped $1.2 billion 
below sales—the largest deficit in 
over two years. 

® Day’s supply—Here the out- 
look is still relatively bullish. In- 
ventory accumulation is not ex- 
cessive in terms of sales. In fact, 
the hard goods day’s supply in 
January remains unchanged from 
December levels (see chart 
at left). 

But while not excessive in re- 
lation to sales, the new inventory 
gains are still impressive in terms 
of dollars. Manufacturers added 
some $750 million to stocks in 
January if you include both hard 
and soft goods. 

About $250 million of this is 
accounted for by the machinery 
group—as fabricators continued 
to replenish strike-depleted in- 
ventories. 

Another $250 million in in- 
ventory accumulation was shared 
by most of the remaining hard 
goods industries. The remaining 
$250 million can be traced back 
to the soft goods areas—mainly 
in the petroleum industry, where 
a mild winter boosted heating oil 
stocks. 

As for the declining new order 
trend—indications are that it’s a 
general phenomenon — covering 
most categories. The only ex- 


Paper Makers in Drive 
For New Markets and 
New Product Speed-Up 


(Continued from page 1) 
While plastic package producers 
have captured parts of the paper 
market, paper products producers 
have gone in and captured part 
of the already beleaguered textile 
market. 

“Within ten years,” said one 
paper mill executive, “paper 
clothes may be contending seri- 
ously for 40% of the textile mar- 
ket. We've already taken away 
some former textile customers in 
the electrical insulation _ field. 
Today we're pushing linens right 
off the dining room table, and 
tomorrow, we may all be wearing 
disposable paper clothes.” 

Despite prospects of a 2% 
sales increase this year, however, 
the paper industry still has to lick 
certain basic ills. 

“The return we get on the 
money at work,” complained a 
Champion Paper Co. executive, 
“is far below what is needed for 
our industry, which requires the 
highest capital investment per 
dollar sales of any industry in 
the country.” 

Said Lane Taylor, president of 
Hamilton Paper Co.: “Investment 
profits on fine printing papers run 
about 7% to 9%. It should be 
about 12%, but mill owners sell 
at low prices just to keep their 
machines going to pay the high 
overhead.” Lane admitted one 
of his mills has just increased ca- 
pacity 30% and now the major 
company objective is to get 
enough orders to fill it. 

Despite the bleak profit out- 
look, however, Taylor and other 
industry executives conceded that 
excess capacity has precluded any 
possibility of higher prices for 
buyers. “We tried higher prices 
last year,” said one official, “and 


couldn’t make them stick.” 
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Business Pattern: Still Mixed 


A P/W INDICATOR; DAYS ‘SUPPLY 


Number of doys 


it] 


This measure shows the number of days’ soles that can be filled with 
current inventories. When low, it indicates o need to raise inventories 
@ step that is usually followed by a rise in industrial output. 
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INVENTORIES ARE KEEPING PACE with rising sales levels., Result: 
average factory stocks of hard goods still hover around the 60-day 
level—an advance of three days over the 57-day low of 1959. 


ceptions in the hard goods lines 
are motor vehicles (reflecting the 
post-strike January auto spurt) 
and non-electrical machinery. 

The machinery recovery is im- 
portant because it reveals that the 
capital equipment spending curve 
is still in uptrend. 

As reported by McGraw-Hill, 
new orders for machinery rose by 
6% in January—pushing them 
about 10% above year-ago levels. 

Not all categories, however, 
share in the higher level of in- 
coming business. Engine and 
turbine bookings, as an exam- 


ple, were down some 12%. 
The machine tool showing also 
is somewhat disappointing. Ac- 
cording to the National Machine 
Tool Builders Association, or- 
ders for cutting tools in January 
were off some 3.7% and indus- 
try spokesmen see February at 
roughly the same levels. 
Actually, machine tool orders 
seem to be at a relatively stable, 
though low, plateau. Cutting tool 
orders, for example, haven't 
varied more than $3.5 million 
from the average recorded over 


the last six months. 


Congress Studies 


(Continued from page 1) 
of the Treasury in charge of tax 
policy, to explain the step the 
Administration wants taken first. 
This is to kill a provision in the 
present law that allows capital 
gains tax rates to be applied to 
gains made from the sale of de- 
preciable property. If Congress 
agrees to eliminate this provision, 
it will cost taxpayers (most of 
whom are auto, truck, and air- 
plane rental firms) about $125- 
million a year. 

In return, Scribner told the 
committee, revenue agents will be 
advised to ease-up on deprecia- 
tion rulings. He testified that if 
the capital gains provision is re- 
moved, revenue agents should 
feel more like accepting the judg- 
ment of taxpayers as to how rap- 
idly property should be depre- 
ciated for tax purposes. This is 


the goal that business groups 


Depreciation Plan 


have been seeking for years. 

But Scribner ran into consid- 
erable skepticism from committee 
members and other witnesses, 
who felt that nothing short of 
specific legislation will ever bring 
about the 


change in revenue 
agent thinking. 
Rep. Howard Baker (R.- 


Tenn.), Rep. John W. Byrnes 
(R.-Wis.), and Rep. Victor A. 
Knox (R.-Mich.) pressed hard 
for some assurance that a change 
of heart would occur if the cap- 
ital gains provision is removed. 
Scribner replied that he certainly 
hoped there would be a change, 
and that the revenue service 
would fully acquaint agents with 
the new situation. But he would 
give no hard promises. 

“If agents just continue in their 
old habits we’re not going to gain 
anything from this change,” 
Byrnes pointed out. 


Key Industrial Chemical Tags Shoot 
Upward; May BePreludeto 5-6% Rise 


(Continued from page 1) 


lowed by increases on_ these 
other bulk chemicals: 
@Maleic Anhydride. Reich- 


hold Chemicals Inc., boosted its 
prices on this scarce commod- 
ity from 19 cents to 21 cents on 
bulk quantities. 

@Soda Ash. Columbia-South- 


Steelmen Use 


Steel producers are quick to 
dispel any gloom attached to the 
current production dip and simul- 
taneous flurry of sales activity. 
They comment that a. slightly 
lower level of business now will 
make for better business later 
this year. 

While steel sales officials and 
analysts look for a gradual de- 
cline in production (the drop last 
week was the largest weekly de- 
cline this year), they emphasize 
operations currently are _ still 
above the 90% level. They are 
confident the fall-off won't be 
steep—possibly to 85% or 
slightly lower in the second quar- 
ter. 

If producers aren't worried 
about the upcoming dip, why the 
current hard sell? The PURCHAS- 
ING WEEK survey came up with 
a four-part answer to that one: 

REINSTATE CUTBACK OR- 
DERS: To correct some overly 
optimistic ordering immediately 
after the strike—or padded order- 
ing during the  strike—manu- 
facturers buyers have been 
pushing back delivery dates, or 
release dates, and in some cases, 
canceling orders outright. Mill 
and warehouse salesmen are try- 
ing to dam up this trend. As one 
big steel buyer put it: “They’re 
calling me up saying ‘Look, we 
love you. Could we buy you a 
lunch? Have you got the old golf 
clubs tuned up yet? And, by the 
way, that big load of steel you 
ordered is ready whenever you 
want it’.” 

CURE NONRECURRING 
BUYING HABITS: The big aim 
here is to ward off anticipated 
hedge-buying later this year. 
Many steel producers feel pur- 
chasing agents are aiming to keep 
inventories low now—at levels 
justified by orders for finished 
products already in hand. The 
reasoning here is that a sub- 


‘Hard-Sell’ to 


stantial investment in inventories 
may be necessary at year’s end 
to hedge against price hikes. 
Salesmen are trying to talk P.A.’s 
into slightly larger steel inven- 
tories, while still avoiding a 
major inventory accumulation 
boom of the type often criticized 
by steel producers themselves as 
inflationary and recession-prone. 

COMBAT FOREIGN COM- 
PETITION: Price cuts on foreign 
steel now are rampant. Armco 
Steel Corp. closed down its Sand 
Springs, Tex. plant because of 
“dumping of foreign steel on 
American markets.” Houston 
steel men say foreign steel plates, 
for example, can now be had for 
20-30% below domestic prices. 


While most are not wearing 
“Buy-American” buttons, U. S. 
steel salesmen are rushing to 


spread the gospel of availability 
and better service from domestic 
mills. “But we’re not in a position 
to talk price,” admitted one 
representative of a major pro- 
ducer. 

FIGHT COMPETITION 
FROM OTHER U. S. MATE- 
RIALS: Many steel buyers have 
been noticing a new approach 
being used by both mill and 
warehouse sales people. They are 
sidling up to design engineers 
and offering all kinds of help on 
product improvement and devel- 
opment. The reason: to combat 
the increasing threat to steel from 
other materials, such as alumi- 
num and plastics. 

Steel purchasers are happy 
over the return of a “buyers’ 
market.” Almost all products are 
now in ample supply, except 
plates and cold rolled and galva- 
nized sheet in certain areas. But, 
while happy, buyers cannot be 
described as “completely over- 
joyed.” They spend most of their 
time between smiles trying to 


predict the price future. 


Purchasing Week 


Boost Output 


By far, the majority of buyers 
responding to the PURCHASING 
WEEK Survey pinpointed price in- 
creases coming “after the elec- 
tion”—probably in mid-Decem- 
ber. 

“I can’t see any price hikes 
coming before then,” said 
Anthony G. Ruediger, purchas- 
ing director of Carrier Corp., 
Syracuse, N. Y. and chairman 
of NAPA’s Steel Commiitee. 
“But I'd say we can expect them 
around December when the in- 
dustry hands out its first major 
wage boost under the new con- 
tract.” 

A few steel buyers, on the 
other hand, think a price rise is 
less likely this year because of 
the production dip and stiff com- 
petition both at home and abroad. 
But again, these are in_ the 
minority. 

“I can’t see how steel produc- 
ers can avoid raising prices later 
this year,” commented the presi- 
dent of a large steel fabricating 
firm in St. Louis. “They’ve got 
to make up for increased labor 
costs somehow.” 

Many warehouse officials 
throughout the country are also 
anticipating higher prices at the 
mill level sometime in the fourth 
quarter. In the meantime, they 
are extending their quantity dis- 
count program to attract more 
business. 

Ryerson, for example, has ex- 
tended this plan—which gener- 
ally results in cost savings when 
orders are combined—to Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
Detroit, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
New York, and Philadelphia 
U. S. Steel Supply Co. is offering 
a similar cost-cutting program in 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore. 
Both are expected to extend it 
further, with more warehouses 


joining in. 


ern Chemical Corp. hiked its 
soda ash price $2.50/ton. At 
the same time, the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. subsidiary said 
it would jack its liquid chlorine 
prices $2/ton. 

®@ Calcium Chloride. Columbia- 
Southern also initiated price rises 
of $2/ton on high-test flake cal- 
cium chloride and $1/ton on 
regular flake. 

All increases were made effec- 
tive immediately on spot sales, 
while April 1 was given as the 
effective date for contract sales. 

“Last week’s anhydride price 
increase will help to put our 
prices in closer relation to our 
costs,” Robert M. Morris, vice 
president and general manager of 
Monsanto’s Organic Chemical 
Division in St. Louis told (PUR- 
CHASING WEEK). “The unwar- 
ranted price cuts of a year ago,” 
he added, “have needed correc- 
tion for some time.” 

A Pennsalt executive, explain- 
ing his company’s action, said 
“This price increase is Pennsalt’s 
first change in bulk chlorine since 
1956 despite increases of as 
much as 15 per cent in the cost 
of labor, power, construction, 
and tank car operations.” 

“We feel that bulk industrial 
chemicals have been under tre- 
mendous pressure in spite of ris- 
ing costs of operation,” said one 
company executive. “Now the 
time has come for all bulk chem- 
ical prices to be brought back 
into a more realistic position with 
respect to our costs. I feel sure 
you can expect further price rises 
of 5 per cent to 6 per cent in 
acids, phenols, plasticizers, agri- 
cultural and industrial chemicals, 
in fact all the basic chemicals.” 

The big problem, however, re- 
mained one of “making the new 
prices stick. Pennsalt’s $4 chlo- 
rine increase will probably tum- 
ble back to a net gain of $2,” a 
company official said. “The 
weakness of these increases is 
evident from the reluctance other 
companies are showing to jump 
on the band wagon.” 

A top level sales executive a 
Dow Chemical Co. told PW, 
“While we are not sure that a 
definite trend has manifested it- 
self, there is ample justification 
for such a trend in view of rising 
costs which have. not been re- 


flected in past couple of years.” 
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Survey Shows There Isn't Any Lease Formula 


National Office Management Association 


Finds 


That All the Right Answers Won‘t Come Easily 


New York — To buy or to 
lease—that’s the question that 
confronts the P.A. every day, 


particularly in the field of office 
equipment. Unfortunately, no 
one has been able to come up 
with a simple formula that pro- 
vides all—or even most—of the 
answers. 

The question—and a few an- 
swers—pops up again in a recent 
survey by the National Office 
Management Association, which 
was mainly concerned with com- 
pany buying policies in the field 
of office equipment. Some 1,500 
U.S. and Canadian firms were 
covered by the survey. 

The study disclosed that only 
20% of the firms rent office ma- 
chines and only 2% rent fur- 
niture. And it points out that 
P.A.’s may be missing a good 
bet by not making greater use 
of leasing arrangements because 
of the many obvious advantages 
(no obsolescence, release of 
capital for more profitable in- 
vestments, no big down pay- 
ments, etc.). 

Commenting on more general 
buying policies, NOMA suggests 
that P.A.’s may be spending 
more than is necessary on office 
machines and furniture because 
of poor replacement policies or 


lack of standardization. The 
survey indicated that less than 
60% have written policies on 


machine standardization and less 
than 40% have formal replace- 
ment policies. Here are some of 
the highlights of the study: 

Standardization: 58% of the 
companies standardize on office 
machines; 51% on furniture. 

Replacement: 32% have for- 
mal policies on machines; 38% 
have replacement policies on fur- 
niture. 

Depreciation: 57% have 
policies on machines; 80% have 
policies on furniture. In both 
cases depreciation is computed 


on average life (usually 10 
years), using straight line pro- 
cedures. 

Maintenance: 87% have serv- 
ice agreements covering ma- 
chines. 


The report notes that for some 
companies the cost of purchas- 
ing certain types of equipment 
is prohibitive. When equipment 
is needed for only a short period 
of time renting is often less costly 
than purchasing. To a lesser de- 
gree, renting equipment some- 
times encourages the use of up- 
to-date equipment that may be 
more efficient than older types, 
it Says. 

The survey indicated that 
calculators are the type of ma- 
chine most frequently rented. 
Other machines rented include 
adding machines, manual type- 
writers and electric typewriters, 
in descending order. Copying, 


dictating, and duplicating equip- 
ment were listed as being rented 
less frequently than other types 
of machines. 

Most companies questioned 
(53%) say they rent machines 
for temporary jobs or for special 
projects. Thirty per cent rent 
machines to relieve peak work 
loads. However, only 23% rent 
for financial reasons. Seventeen 
percent say they rent to conserve 


working capital; while 6% cite 
tax advantages as the reason for 
leasing equipment. 

The companies that rent furni- 
ture note they follow this policy 
when it’s needed for temporary 
job assignments or when working 
capital is short. 

Firms that do not rent report 
they have sufficient equipment 
even during peak times, or that 
“renting is contrary to company 
policy,” or that it’s “more expen- 
sive than buying.” 

The chief reason given by 
firms (38%) for standardizing 


is that it promoted efficiency. 
Under this policy machines can 
be transferred from one depart- 


ment to another without loss of 
time and labor. Simplification of 


service and ease of operation 
were other reasons given. 

Electric typewriters lead the 
list of machines on which stand- 
ardization policy applies. Adding 
machines, manual typewriters, 
dictating equipment and calcu- 
lators follow in that order. 

Improved appearance was the 
prime factor behind standardiza- 
tion of office furniture. 


Of the companies that have a 
policy on machine standardiza- 


tion, 71% review the standards 
on a “when required” basis; 
18% review annually. 


The survey discloses that ma- 
chines are replaced when they 
are 3 to 10 years old. 

More firms have a formal re- 


placement policy on furniture 
than on machines. The age at 
which furniture is replaced 


varies widely, but the majority 
of firms replace when it is worn 
out or obsolete. 

NOMA reports that when a 
machine is fully depreciated, 
50% of the companies said they 
do not carry the item on the 
books at salvage value. 
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A new concept in bulk-packaging of tapping Screws... 


> alinewP-K BULK-KEG 


Now ...famous P-K tapping screws can be delivered to you in fixed keg 
quantities. Developed by Parker-Kalon, with the ultimate user always in mind, 
the new Bulk-Keg is designed to simplify ordering =>, handling, inventory 
control and production use. For the user’s convenience, Parker-Kalon will pack- 
age 80% of all popular stock size tapping screws in kegs containing 15,000 pieces. 


15,000 


depending upon size of fastener. 
Bulk-Keg Package Schedule. 


Other stock sizes will be packed in quantities from 2500 to 25,000 
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Here's how the new P-K Bulk-Keg can help you 


SAVE TIME ... All information for speedy 


identification of keg contents is printed in large, 
easily-read type on two sides of the keg. Tally 
Card packed inside each keg aids maintenance 
of physical inventory at all times. Control is 
easy, accurate—from order desk to storeroom 
to production line. 


SAVE LABOR ... In the stockroom there’s 


no fumbling, no waste motion. Every P-K Bulk- 
Keg is uniformly 9” wide by 9” deep (with a 
single exception). All stack neatly, quickly and 
easily. At the assembly line, P-K’s new Tear Tape 
feature makes opening and re-sealing of kegs 
simple and efficient. A pull on the tape and the 


a 


i Ask your distributor to show you the P-K 


pre-slotted cover opens to make a hinged top. 
No need for pliers, wire cutters, or aggrevation. 


SAVE MONEY. .. Neatly sealed P-K Bulk- 


Kegs make allocation of production quantities 
fast and orderly. No in-shop distribution of screws 
in open trays. No hazardous spilled fasteners 
on factory floors. Loss caused by dropped and 
broken packages in stockroom or at the assembly 
line is eliminated. The new keg has been inde- 
pendently pre-tested by Container Laboratories, 
Inc. of New York. It meets all drop, compression 


and impact tests. 


For immediate delivery of P-K tapping screws 
in the handy, all-new P-K Bulk-Keg, call your 


P-K distributor—today! 


Offices and warehouses in Chicago and Los Angeles. 


Purchasing Week 


PARKER-KALON fasteners 


PARKER-KALON DIVISION, General American Transportation Corporation, Clifton, N. J. 
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NEW LOW RATES WITH EAGER-BEAVER SERVICE! 


You'll take advantage of new low Railway Express rates on certain products when 

you ship a total weight of over 300 lbs. on any one pickup (1000 lbs. for some 

commodities). You can ship to as many destinations—as many different consign- > bh d 
ees—as you wish. We’ll combine the weights of individual small shipments to 
help you meet the new incentive rate requirements. 

For example, under old rates, shipping 10 packages of a certain commodity with 
combined weights amounting to 310 pounds from New York to 10 destinations fe 
throughout the country would have cost $58.83. Under new rates—only $37.00! YS 
You save $21.83 or 37.1%. 
We’re busy as beavers these days putting into effect new incentive rates and RAIL « AIR « SEA 
many service improvements to solve your “small shipment problems.” Next HIGHWAY 
time you ship, call Railway Express—and see! 


